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DWELLINGS OF THE POOR AND THEIR 
MORALITY. 


BY GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


MOVEMENT in European towns and cities 

during the whole of this generation to provide 

good and convenient dwellings for the laboring 

classes has proceeded mainly from the convic- 

tion that a great deal of the vice and crime 
among them was in some way connected with the quality of 
their abodes. It was observed by those who mixed a good 
deal with these classes that there was a considerable percentage, 
which they characterized as the “ residuum,” which seemed to 
have no self-control, or very little. There was no thought for 
the morrow in this section; it lived for the present moment 
only. This describes the prominent characteristics of the type, 
of course, rather than identical tokens by which all who were in- 
cluded in the term “residuum” were set apart as by a brand. 
Men of all classes are units; there is no exact resemblance be- 
tween the individuals embraced in any class; and in this sec- 
tion or percentage one will find such differences as lie in the 
long line between prodigal generosity and extreme selfishness. 


THE HAPHAZARD LIFE OF THE AIMLESS. 


But the type is there, all the same. The reckless fellow 
who flings away his earnings in treating others while his wife 
and family are starving and in rags, and the selfish spendthrift 
who reels to his miserable room when turned out of the pub- 
lic house, and finishes the night by beating his wife and chil- 
dren, have a like indifference to the future and a past, like in 
this, that there was no development in it: all was aimless, and 
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went on as though it were a succession of accidents. Mistakes, 
follies, offences that escaped or that may not have escaped the 
vigilance of the police followed each other on the thread of 
pretty constant employment, offering a strange analogy to those 
novels in which incidents are hung together on the merest out- 
line of a story, or rather the pretence of a story. 

This product of industrial life aroused the sympathy of the 
humane and the anxiety of those who took a serious view of 
the future of society. It was seen that in the parts of East 
London where vice and poverty were most rife the gin-palaces 
flourished. Men like the late George A. Sala, with a sorrow 
veiled in cynicism, were fond of pointing to a sharp contrast. 
In a street of ruinous houses where the windows were broken 
and the places of the panes filled with rags or covered with 
boards, and on the door-steps of which dirty women and chil- 
dren were to be seen all day long, there would be one house 
showy and imposing as if it were some sort of public institu- 
tion. This was the gin-palace. At night, when all the other 
houses were black, the broad front of this one blazed with 
light, and through its swinging doors were for ever passing and 
repassing half-starved, ill-clad men and unsexed women. With 
reference to the hideous fact that people earning barely enough 
to supply the necessaries of life should squander the greater 
part of it, a consensus of opinion, the value of which cannot 
be questioned, offered as an explanation the condition of the 
abodes in which these thriftless beings lived. This was the 
experience of clergymen of all denominations, newspaper re- 
porters, temperance advocates, and men of public spirit who in- 
quired into the circumstances of the poor in large cities, be- 
cause it was a social problem that required settlement, has 
borne testimony to this. Assisted emigration or transportation 
to the colonies was no longer practicable, and some other out- 
let must be discovered. Indeed, at no time was either of -these 
two last-mentioned ways of getting rid of the most hopeless 
part of the residuum very successful. Transportation, when it 
was lawful to impose it, was the sentence for felonies or mis- 
demeanors of a kind to which hardly any one of this particu- 
lar class would be liable. It is quite possible that there were 
some transported for larcenies committed while under the influ- 
ence of drink and for crimes of violence which amounted to 
felony; but they were hardly numerous. The plan of assisted 
emigration would not be generally in favor with these good- 
for-nothing people; but it seems certain that some in the qual- 
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ity of out-door paupers who had come upon the rates were 
shipped off to the United States. It cannot be disputed that 
governmental and quasi-governmental agencies in the United 
Kingdom, and particularly “that part of it called Ireland,” delib- 
erately sent paupers and pauper families to this country in order 
to relieve the rates, and sent persons and families who could not 
fairly be brought within that description—having been deprived 
of their means of support by the technical operation of cer- 
tain laws—in order to be freed from a responsibility that 
might become a danger. Since 1831 the State of New York 
has been endeavoring to prevent this kind of immigration, which 
really in effect was transportation to the United States, and 
which survived the penal transportation to the British colonies. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CO-OPERATION FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


But a way has been found in Great Britain to reach this 
class, and with satisfactory results, by the organization of soci- 
eties to provide recreation and means of cleanliness; and side 
by side with such voluntary exertions the action of the gov- 
erning bodies, such as the County Council of London, to under- 
take large social schemes recommended by approved experi- 


ments. This County Council entered a few years ago upon a 
large building enterprise at Bethnal-Green to construct model 
tenement-houses for the accommodation of several thousand 
persons. Perhaps as important a matter to the citizens of New 
York is, that private capital has been largely invested in Lon- 
don and other cities and towns in improved habitations for 
working-people. Almost in every part of the city named there 
are great model tenement-houses built, it is said, on the most 
improved plans, so as to secure the maximum of air and light, 
and yielding four or five per cent. on the capital expended. 
Unhealthy districts have been swept away, and with them the 
vice‘and crime which seemed indigenous to the soil. In the 
enterprises of a similar character started in the towns and cities 
of Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe the dividends 
returned prove that such undertakings are good investments, 
There has been an epigram framed to express the effect of 
such a combination of good will towards the poorer classes 
and the return derived from the money invested. It has 
been fitly called “philanthropy and five per cent.” However, 
this profit, which seems from a comparison of the enterprises 
everywhere to be about the average—that is, five per cent.—is a 
decidedly large return from property held and employed under 
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the conditions as to security of title and system of manage- 
ment of these undertakings. The tenure and the system guar- 
antee in’normal circumstances the maintenance of that rate of 
dividend at the very least. 

EVIL PRE-EMINENCE OF NEW YORK. 

If this be true—and there seems no room for doubt—some- 
thing ought to be done to put New York at least on the level 
of European cities in this respect. There is no city or con- 
siderable town in the Old World which shows anything like 
the density of population in large areas of this city. As if to 
mark this serious circumstance, the Tenement-House Committee 
of 1894 reports that there is only one part of one city in the 
world—a part of Bombay—which approaches to the density of 
sanitary district A of the Eleventh Ward of New York. 
There were in June, 1894, in this district A of New York City 
986.4 persons to the acre—the district being 32 acres in ex- 
tent. There is a small section in the city of Prague which is 
the densest section of any town or city in Europe. It con- 
tains 485.4 persons to each acre of six acres, or a very little 
more than six acres; so that in a space in New York five times 
as large as the Josephstadt of Prague there are more than twice 
as many fastened on each acre as on each acre of the Joseph- 
stadt. The density of Paris, which is the highest in Europe for 
the whole city as distinguished from a small section, is 125.2, 
while New York for the entire city below Harlem has a density 
of 143.2 to the acre. There are considerable spaces in this ex- 
tent not occupied or very sparsely occupied ; so that the condi- 
tion of things in the congested areas must be scandalously bad. 

It is plainly put in the report of the committee, when it 
says that in the tenement-houses, as commonly understood, 
overcrowding has evil effects of various kinds. Children are 
kept up and out-of-doors until midnight in the warm weather, 
because the rooms are almost unendurable; cleanliness of house 
and street is difficult; “filling the air with unwholesome 
emanations and foul odors of every kind; producing a condi- 
tion of nervous tension; interfering with the separateness and 
sacredness of home life ; leading to the promiscuous mixing of 


all ages and sexes in a single room—thus breaking down the 
barriers of modesty and conducing to the corruption of the 
young, and occasionally to revolting crimes.” 

It would be idle to press on the attention of our readers 
these weighty words. What has been said with regard to that 
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section of the working-people and quasi-industrial poor of 
London known to certain students of social science as the 
residuum is confirmed in every particular by this passage, 
allowing for certain differences in the quality of the population 
of both cities in the. influence of social opinions and charac- 
teristics and the effect of the conditions of climate and locality 
in both. Yet there is a type in America—the tramp—which 
seems to be some singular differentiation from what I may call 
the “residuum” of this country. There does not seem to be 
anything like him in Great Britain or the European continent. 
In the Old World the inhabitants tend to aggregation accord- 
ing to certain affinities. No one ever hears of a wanderer on 
the earth without aim or object, living on what he may chance 
to get, and regarding work of any kind as something to be 
shunned, as an evil worse than imprisonment. Some aid to the 
question of how far the quality of the dwelling has shaped the 
character of the less provident part of the industrial classes 
might be derived from knowing the life-story of some dozen 
tramps that had been brought up in different cities of the Union. 


, 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR ATTEMPTED REFORMATION. 


However, the inference I draw from the existence of this 
peculiar product of misfortune is that “unsocial” qualities 
I use the term in its sociological acceptation—are clearly 
not transmitted in America, whatever may be supposed to be 
the case in the Old World. If this be correct, the work of 
reformation of the criminal and degraded classes in this country 
offers a more hopeful field than it has in Europe; but in Europe 
the advances made have surpassed the expectation of all except 
the most sanguine. For instance, in London and Glasgow 
there are families with inherited pauperism and crime woven 
into their moral fibre, but this cannot be said of any family in 
New York; though possibly there are families in the lower 
parts of New York some member of which has been concerned 
in crimes of a worse character than can be traced to the 
member of any “ criminal” family in either of the other cities.* 
Even this is evidence of the abnormal. This is to say that 
the crimes of Glasgow and London among those classes are in 
accordance with a species of law—not in any sense of the term 
a law of heredity, but a usage of calculated lawlessness in which 
the constable and the judge are figures to be taken into ac- 
count, whereas in New York there is no account or hardly any 
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account taken of them. The crime committed by a New York 
criminal may be more brutal and wanton—that is, more dispro- 
portioned to the motive—but it takes place more from a wild 
recklessness of temper than from systematic villany. Surely 
spirits of this kind are more amenable to salutary influences 
than those that had been fashioned from the cradle to their 
boyhood by precept and example ingeniously contrived to efface 
anything that tended to social good, and to replace it by a rule 
of conduct whose object was the advantage of the criminal 
commonwealth of which they were to be members. Even in 
the most perverted systems there is a recognition of certain 
qualities inseparable from human nature. Fidelity, obedience, 
zeal, industry in the discharge of commissions assigned can be 
looked for in a fraternity of swell-mobsmen as well as in the 
police whose duty is to hunt them down. “The honor of 
thieves” is a proverbial phrase that affords evidence of the 
influence of a principle of loyalty to association which if dis- 
played in the interests of society would receive universal praise, 
instead of being taken as a sign of incorrigible depravity. It 
seems to me “honor rooted in dishonor” in a more generous 
and hopeful sense than Launcelot’s; for in truth even in such 
perverted instances of life there is borne a testimony to the 
beneficence of the power that created human nature—borne by 
that very nature itself. No one need despair of man; his good 
qualities come from Him who stamped them upon him, his 
evil ones are for the most part due to ignorance, bad example, 
te a host of circumstances over which he had no control. 


THE WANT OF SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE CLASSES AND THE 
MASSES. 


One obstacle to social amelioration in America was in the 
want of sympathy between rich and poor. Nowhere except in 
Ireland, so far as I know, has there been so sharp a line of 
distinction between the higher orders of society and the in- 
dustrial classes as in this country. No one would certainly 
desire to see the resemblance of relation between employers 
and employed in the United States, and of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland, perpetuated; for no one would like to see in the 
States what Mr. Disraeli would call two nations leading by 
their hostility up to the time when destructive conflict would be 
inevitable, or disaster from abroad would end the life of a na- 
tion endowed with great qualities in her people, with illimitable 
riches in her territory, but so guilty in her betrayal of trust 
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and faithless to her destiny as to be made a warning and a 
wonder to all generations yet to come. It has been stated by 
way of explanation of the readiness with which wealthy 
Americans in London sympathize with meetings of London 
working-men, pity the sufferings of the poorer classes there, 
manifest interest in the charitable organizations of that city, 
while they have no pity for their fellow-citizens loaded with far 
weightier burdens—it has been stated by way of explanation, 
that their hearts are moved by the sight of the honest Anglo- 
Saxon faces in London, while no such appeal to the sentiment 
of race comes in the faces of New York artisans and laborers. 

I shall only observe that the London poor is of a very com- 
posite origin, and the face called Anglo-Saxon—if there be any- 
thing in the notion at all—very probably belongs to the de- 
scendant of one of the Hanoverian followers and servants that 
accompanied the first two Georges, and that continued to crowd 
to England in the reign of George III., and whose Hessian 
neighbors were heard of during the War of Independence. The 
explanation is not the true one; but it is offered to account 
for an inconsistency of a very remarkable character, whose 
source is to be traced not to the sympathy of race, but to the 
snobbery of new wealth which dreads contact with living memo- 
ries. This is unworthy of a class that ought to aim at the 
realization of an aristocracy in the genuine sense of the term— 
the best morally. It is in their power, by taking an interest 
in the welfare of their poorer fellow-citizens, to effect a union 
of classes which will preserve the state against dangers from 
within or from abroad. 

THE TENACITY OF POPULAR GRATITUDE, 

It is only a few months ago that the death-rate of infants 
in a part of this city was three hundred and twenty-five in the 
thousand. The application of wealth to remove such a crime 
and its stigma would win for its owners the respect and grati- 
tude of the people, and insure to their descendants that au- 
thority which public services have always commanded. In the 
gratitude of the people and their respect for the memory of 
men who had done well for the state, influence has long held 
its ground even when descendants generation after generation 
had done everything to forfeit it. Notwithstanding the de- 
generacy of great stocks in European nations, when some scion 
of a house displayed the great qualities of the ancestor vener- 
ated by the nation he astonished nobody—the heart of the 
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country went out to him and in its joy regarded him as worthy 
of his name and blood. In such a title as this to popular attach- 
ment is the true security for family possessions found, and not 
in a selfish isolation which recognizes no claim of humanity, no 
law but of the pound of flesh. 


CONGESTION MORE DEADLY THAN PESTILENCE, 


In the report of the Tenement-House Committee, which has 
been already quoted, there is a class of tenements characterized 
as “veritable slaughter-houses.’’ Public meetings of influential 
citizens should be convened to elicit opinion on a state of 
things which might be intelligible in Bombay or in the cities 
of the Levant, those fever-nests and cholera-beds of Europe 
and the East, but which no one can understand in the most 
advanced nation in the world and her greatest city. Some 
little restrictions have been enacted by the legislature to pre- 
vent the construction of tenements for the future possessing 
the most flagrant evils of the old ones—with regard to the 
health of the tenants—but these will accomplish very little; 
and in the meanwhile as many lives will be lost, which could 
be saved, as would fill a considerable city or change the 
fortunes of war in a battle of the Wilderness. In the same 
report we are informed that in an area of 66 tenements, con- 
taining an average population of 5,460 between the years 1889 
and 1893, 1,253 died. That is to say, that in a period of four 
years nearly a fourth of the population died. It would require 
a prodigious immigration to keep pace with that mortality if it 
were general; but there is in this specific return the pregnant 
fact that the high death-rate for a succession of years is ex- 
clusively owing to unsanitary conditions, and is not partly ac- 
counted for by any modifying element from another cause. 
In regard to some other areas where the death-rate is high, 
some qualifying circumstances have been introduced to divide 
the responsibility with the heartless selfishness of the owners of 
such property. For instance, nationality, habits of intemperance, 
and bad or insufficient food are mentioned as elements of more 
or less value in determining the death-rate, but to what ex- 
tent is not and doubtless could not be suggested with any de- 
gree of trustworthiness. It may be said that some of these 


qualifying circumstances themselves are in a very distinct man- 
ner connected with the unwholesome character of the dwellings. 
It has been stated already that proneness to excessive use of 
stimulants is traceable to a considerable extent to the nervous 
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strain caused by the atmosphere, and I may add even the de- 
pressing influence which the filthy appearance or the gloom 
of these places is so calculated to produce. To some little 
light finds its way, to some none at all; in some cleanliness is 
a difficulty, in some so degraded have the occupants become 
that it is not thought of ordinarily. 

That this is no rhetorical exaggeration appears from the 
more eloquent figures of the report already referred to. It 
tells us that in one district of the City of New York 27,952 
people lived in dark rooms and 34,586 lived in badly ventilated 
ones. It must not be inferred that the dark rooms were well 
ventilated because they are classified as dark rooms. On the 
contrary, they are so placed because God’s daylight, which 
brings health and healing with it, was shut out; the air was 
shut out because all the rentable space was needed by the 
landlords. These are only a few facts concerning the lives of 
the industrious poor of this city, but they raise the question of 
the housing of the poor out of the level of mere civic amelior- 
ation into the plane of national politics. 

PRIVATE RIGHT THE PUBLIC WRONG. 

Society cannot tolerate such crimes against it. Its exist- 
ence is at stake. Immorality, recklessness, infectious disease, 
menace it from those unholy abodes constructed in the religion 
of Mammon. The public have shut their eyes too long, but 
they cannot pretend to ignorance with the information sup- 
plied by so many agencies as are now at work in the ameliora- - 
tion of the laboring classes. Reform must be of the most 
sweeping and searching character; areas of the city must be 
cleared to let in light and air, and this without regard to pro- 
prietorial rights. In the interests of the people such a reform 
stands on the authority of a matter of police, and nothing can 
be offered against the passing of an enactment which shall 
make it an effective one. Such an enactment should vest in 
the local authority powers at least equal to those possessed by 
the London County Council for the government of what is 
called London County—that is, the district outside the city 
proper extending into the adjoining counties and forming in 
fact the real metropolis of England. 

The acquisition of property for improvement purposes is 
within the power of the council in a direct way in certain 
cases without any restriction at all, in an indirect way in all 
cases with the restriction of an appeal to the Local Govern- 
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ment Board and the Privy Council, and in matters of a quasi- 
legislative character with the necessity of obtaining additional 
powers from Parliament. It may be said that this last fetter 
will probably be removed when the city proper shall be in- 
cluded within the council’s jurisdiction. In that event the 
council will have power within the limits of its delegation 
to do all things that Parliament can do. The city of New 
York should possess powers like these. They could not clash 
with those of the State legislature, no more than forces moving 
in different planes can come into collision. 


THE DILEMMA OF TRUSTEES. 


The importance of the local authority being so fortified will 
be seen by the resistance offered by the trustees of Trinity 
Church to the enforcement of a law requiring an adequate 
supply of pure water on each story of an occupied house. 
There is no reflection meant to be cast upon the defendants 
by taking the case as an illustration of the views I am sub- 
mitting. It is quite probable that they were discharging their 
duties as trustees, and it is quite conceivable that if they had 
not resisted on the line they took that some one representing the 
cestuis gue trust would demand an account in equity, or what- 
ever proceeding in this country is analogous to that course 
in England. Such powers as I suggest wuld override any 
such questions, and their possession by the local authority 
seems to be the only method of making New York a city in 
keeping with her magnificent situation, her place in the com- 
mercial world, and the energy of her inhabitants. 

The expropriation of owners is, of course, not in itself be- 
yond the competency of the legislature of a nation. Their lands 
are taken for public purposes or for private purposes under 
powers conferred by the legislatures of the world every day in 
the year. To confer on a railway company compulsory powers to 
enter land for “ lock-spitting,” or marking, a line and to acquire it 
afterward, is compelling a private owner to surrender his rights 
and to sell them and so much of his estate as may be required 
to a private purchaser. What is required in New York, I 
apprehend, is a public opinion strong enough to support public- 
spirited men in the State Legislature in obtaining for the local 
authority such powers as have been spoken of above, powers of 
city improvement to be exercised irrespective of sanitary con- 
siderations, trade interests, proprietorial rights, complications of 
title, or any restraint on such acquisition. 
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THE WINTER OF THE MIND. 


BY JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD. 


THERE blows a soft day o’er. 
the frozen earth. 
The top-most crystals graciously 
relent, 
Rush into rippling smiles of merriment 
Under the west wind’s captivating mirth ; 
Gather in tiny rills, and, hand in hand, 
Carry warm messages to sleeping seed ; 
Search the hushed music of Pan’s frozen reed, 
And wake spring harmonies throughout the land. 


The little rills of liberated thought 

Quicken to life once more the stagnant mould 
Of heart and brain. Their songs enfold 

The yearly miracle their love has wrought, 

Of gentleness in conquest over might, 

Of tenderness to set thought’s soul a-flight. 
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AN ELECTION IN ANCIENT ROME. 
BY F. W. PELLY. 


*N view of the great contest, which has just closed, 

for the election of a President of the United 

States, it may not be inappropriate to give a brief 

sketch of the elections which used to take place 

in Republican Rome. We shall, of course, find 

many differences both in procedure and in aim, but, on the 

other hand, the similarities are so close as to be positively 

laughable at times. Human nature is slow to change, and ac- 

cordingly, in an election of more than two thousand years ago, 

we can trace with no uncertain hand the humors, the wiles, 

and even at times the veritable public issues, which sway men 
in the nineteenth century elections. 

Let us, as briefly as may be, cite a few instances in proof 
of our assertion : 

I. And first a word as to election tactics. The modern poli- 
tician may start at the suggestion. He may, perhaps, have 
been under the specific notion that election tactics were autoc- 
thonous, and sprang up within recent yearse upon American 
soil, and that they are to be credited to the inherent “ smart- 
ness’ of the party to which he belongs. Such, however, is not 
entirely the case—they had reached the perfection of a fine 
art in days long antecedent to the fall of the Republic. 

To give a case in point: It is extremely desirable that the 
modern candidate should be a “church-member” of some reli- 
gious organization. During the weeks preceding an election he 
is expected to attend church once a week, and his attendance 
is duly chronicled in the journals of the day. Even here the 
venerated Roman is not to be outstripped. Cornelius Scipio 
whilst at Rome “went ostentatiously every morning to pray 
in the Temple of Jupiter, on the Capitol.” These pious obser- 
vances of his rendered him immensely popular with the people, 
and secured him high office. 

With candidates for office, alike in old politics and in new, 


a few preliminary requirements were sometimes exacted. Either 
he, or his friends, or his party, were expected to provide a 
little ready money for campaign purposes. Of course, theoreti- 
cally, no dribery was ever done. The laws against corruption 
were too severe. It was, theoretically, impossible. Still, in 
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ancient Roman elections we find some suspicious characters. 
There were some people, called zxterpretes, whose business was 
to bargain with the people for their votes. The seguestres held 
the cash, and the dividers (d¢visores) duly divided the amount, 
often without pretence of concealment. Even the immaculate 
Cato approved the practice in order to defeat his special foe. 
History repeats itself sometimes. 

It is not a thing unknown that when a man is “nursing” 
the district which he wishes to represeat he should wax benefi- 
cent. He endows a ward in a hospital, presents a park to the 
public, or otherwise marks his public spirit. But ancient Rome 
is not to be outdone. Gradually it came to pass that greater 
and still greater largess was demanded, and the would-be off- 
cial finally had to bear the expense of the public games. A 
modern gentleman, with presidential aspirations, might be a 
trifle appalled if he knew that, for a specific time, he had to 
bear the entire expense of Buffalo Bill’s show—yet the analogy 
is not overstrained. 

And now we must prepare to accompany our candidate in 
his walks abroad, and gather still further insight into the methods 
of canvassing. The aspirant to public office, like other Roman 
gentlemen of station, has a few slaves—perhaps fifty or so, ac- 
cording to his wealth. His cudicularius, otherwise valet, attends 
upon him and brings him the robe which is so artistically whit- 
ened that from it he gets his name of candidate. No tunic or 
fancy waistcoat must be worn to-day, in order that the candidate 
may the better bare his breast to display the wounds acquired 
in the service of his country. After duly submitting himself to 
the hands of another slave, his barber, and after partaking of 
a slight but dainty breakfast, he is ready to go forth. It is 
market-day and he must show himself to the people, or he 
must go to the polling place (the Campus Martius), or pay a 
visit to the Forum. 

On going abroad he must be accompanied not only by his 
supporters, but by a few of his personal slaves. They do not 
all accompany him upon the occasion. His cook, for instance, 
for whom his master had to pay more than for-his doctor, or 
even for a learned professor, must stay at home in order with 
the other slaves, his satellites, to prepare toothsome morsels 
for the candidate and his guests on their return from*the fatigues 
of the day’s canvass. As becomes the dignity of the occasion, 
his scurra, or buffoon, will xot accompany him, but, on the other 
hand, no self-respecting candidate would wish to show himself 
without just a few of his attendant slaves. 
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The services of the sedan-chair men (cathedrarii) to the 
number of six will be required. It is when speaking of these 
that Juvenal says nasty things, and even hints at peculation: 


“When through the midday glare, 
Borne by six slaves and in an open chair, 
The scoundrel comes who owes his blaze of state 
To a wet seal and a fictitious date. . 


The sedan chair, however, was a necessity of locomotion—the 
“hansom ”’ of the old city. 

It is a warm day—elections take place in July or August— 
and our candidate will also need his fan-bearer (fladellifer), per- 
haps even his umbrella-holder (umébrellifer). 

His running footman (cursor) must be there; also the lackey 
to announce his coming (axteambulo), and his messenger (vzator). 
These would find ample occupation at such a busy time. Very 
necessary, too, would be the amanuensis, or secretary. But even 
a more important personage amongst his slaves must be there 
too: this is the monitor or nomenclator, who judiciously prompts 
his master with the name and standing of the elector advanc- 
ing to meet him. An official of this kind will explain much 
that is otherwise marvellous in the memories of royal or presi- 
dential personages. 

Horace, more suo, satirizes the performance : 


“ Mercemur servum qui dictet nomina, levum 
Qui fodiat latus, et cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere. 


And he goes on to tell us what information the monitor 
gives his master: “This man has great influence with the 
Fabian gens, that one with the gens Velina. He can give office 
to whom he will.” And he instructs the candidate to address 
men as “brother” or “ father,” according as age shall demand. 

One more slave attendant we may mention, whose presence 
is necessary to the great man at so critical a time. This is his 
doctor (medicus), who may administer a mild drug to his mastér 
should occasion require (the conjunction of the stars having 
been duly observed), or who may bleed him, if he see fit, on 
his return home. 

Arrived at the Forum, or Campus Martius, as the case may 
be—where, to be sure, his arrival has been duly heralded—our 
candidate comports himself with much dignity, and at the same 
time with exceeding affability. He is immediately surrounded 
by a host of political supporters and by his clients, It is a great 
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thing for a public man to have a number of clients, either 
hereditary or acquired. It adds immensely to his dignity. 

At present he is the hero of the hour. He shakes hands 
laboriously with everybody. He has a kind word for all. He 
remembers names with marvellous facility and shows an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of each man’s family concerns. That the 
people may not be disappointed in having a look at their can- 
didate, he posts himself on some: mound or elevation. Nay 
more, such is his urbanity, he even starts upon a house-to-house 
visitation of the voters. We are not told whether he kisses 
the babies, but every other art of modern electioneering we 
feel sure that he employs. 

II. Nor, if we inquire, shall we find that the election issues 
were so very different from modern days. Some of the topics 
sound wonderfully familiar. The tariff is, as with us, a favor- 
ite plaything of the legislator. Mighty promises are made by 
the incoming official, and, broadly speaking, we may say that 
the burden was gradually shifted from the shoulders of the 
poor until, by common consent of all parties, they were prac- 
tically exempt from taxation. 

Another favorite topic, not without its analogies in this 
country, was the pensioning of veterans. This was done with 
all the lavishness of a generous people, proud of the men who 
had shed their blood in their country’s service. 

Another fruitful source of debate was the ager pudlicus, 
the land which. had fallen to Rome by conquest. Like our 
Indian reservations and other public lands, disinterested syndi- 
cates of wealthy Romans would fain get hold of them—for 
the benefit of the public, of course. Mighty were the conten- 
tions over these public lands. On the one side we find the 
orators declaiming with feeling as to the reasons which should 
guide public distribution. Plentiful allusions to the “fine old 
conservative” instincts which had made the country what she 
was, to the martial glories already achieved, and to the beauty 
of the present system of oligarchic rule, would not be wanting. 

Or we listen for a moment to the orator on the other side. 
He is a dangerous person, a demagogue, possibly with a touch 
of socialism in him, possibly even, in modern parlance, an anar- 
chist—if any one knows what that means. He proposes to sell 
the ager publicus and with the proceeds buy land near Rome 
for the poor. Perhaps he goes further: talks of throwing open 
all offices to the plebs ; perhaps even, seeing the aggregation 
of property in the hands of a few, dares to propose limitations. 
A dangerous fellow this—a very dangerous fellow! 
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The battle is fought out in the public assemblies, and the 
senate reverberates with the thunder of exalted eloquence. 
Sometimes a little piquancy is given to debate by the impeach- 
ment of some governor who has returned, not without riches, 
from his province. For, strange as it may seem, .politicians in 
ancient days became suddenly wealthy, just as in other lands, 
and in more modern times, politicians, by some occult process, 
are known to do. 

Or, it is the voice of the demagogue again. (That man 
will assuredly come to a bad end!) He is now proposing that, 
inasmuch as the great mass of the people are becoming hope- 
lessly involved in debt, the interest paid should go towards the 
extinction of the principal—and that interest should not exceed 
five per cent.! Was ever impudence like his? 

III. One word more as to the method of election. Originally 
viva voce, it was finally by ballot. The magistrate sat in his cur- 
ule chair and explained the object of the assembly. Each divi- 
sion took up its allotted place, under the direction of a herald. 
A small voting-booth (ovzde) was erected in each case. The voter 
passed by a narrow passage (fons) to the elevated booth. At 
the ertrance of the pons each citizen received his ballots, on 
which the names of the candidates were inscribed. Certain 
officials (custodes or rogatores) from each party were present to 
guard against fraud. The magistrate declared the result, and 
after a solemn prayer, and an oath to properly discharge 
his duties, the candidate was pronounced duly elected. Then, 
with much pomp and jubilation, he is escorted to his home. 

Having duly arrived at his house, he proceeds to indulge 
in his daily anteprandial luxury, a bath. A few of his slaves 
assist him. The Jda/neator (bath-room man) rubs him down; 
the wactor anoints hime; the cinerarius curls his hair, and now 
he is ready for dinner. A few friends, not more than nine, 
have been asked to join with him in celebrating the occasion, 
and our wearied politician may now take his ease. The waiters 
(ministratores) announce dinner. It consists of two courses 
(mensa prima and mensa secunda), the first of meats, the second 
of fruits and sweetmeats. 

After a preliminary appetizer, our friend falls to with zest. 
Beginning with a few eggs, he toys with a trifle of peacock 
(a great Roman luxury), pheasant, nightingale, ducks, geese, 
stuffed boar, mullet, oysters, or other inviting delicacy. A cup 
of old Falernian causes him to forget the anxieties of the day, 
and he is now in a position to say with a more modern wit: 
“The world cannot injure me: I have dined!” 
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ON THE RIVER OF DEATH. 


BY MARY BOYLE O’REILLY. 


HE stone-girt island stands in mid-current of that 
strange, mile-deep stream which was named by 
the men who knew it best, and feared it, 
Saguenay—River of Death. Its scant five acres 
- harbor but one home, and St. Alexis fishers 

dropping down with the tide for a night’s eel-fishing in the 

waveless bay of Tadousac cross themselves hurriedly as they drift 
by, and whisper to each other—the Idiot’s Isle. 





On the tiny beach to leeward lay the chunky boats and 
the drying nets of the island’s inhabitants—the two Gabriels, as 
the village shore-folk called them, Gabriel the orphan boy of 
eight, and Gabriel his grandfather, who at three-score years 
and ten was once again a child. Time was when the old 
man’s shiftless son made one of the little household, but after 
his mother’s death he too had drifted down to the river-men’s 
camps at Tadousac, leaving the Gabriels to till the little farm 
alone, or fish for food and pastime. For protector they had 
only their faithful hound, Chasseur, grown old and half blind, 
but perhaps still.as wise as either. 

“If you would only answer me, Chasseur,” the boy was 
wont to say, stroking the silken ears, while his grandfather sat 
by the hearth talking to himself in eerie fashion. At times the 
monologue was of his dead wife; of Jean, the wayward son, or 
of Gabriel’s mother. Again, he would murmur of Notre Dame, 
or bonne Ste. Anne, and smile as if he saw some sweet and 
gracious presence. Years since he had told the wondering child 
of the white spirit who had his little soul in charge. From 
that day “Mon Ange” became an unseen companion, as real 
to the boy as Chasseur’s sympathetic muzzle thrust into his 
palm. At first Gabriel tried to steal a peep over his shoulder 
at the celestial guardian, but growing older it seemed more 
practical to talk with Mon Ange. 

‘When I say anything, grandfather,” he told the old man, 
“Mon Ange answers inside my ears, only I don’t hear like 
when you speak.” 

“Eh bien, my Gabriel, but if you did sin Mon Ange would 
weep.” 
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“What is doing sin, grandfather ?’’ questioned the child. 
But the other did not seem to hear. 

At the farthest point on the island from the home of the 
Gabriels stood a gaunt gray ruin, roofless and windowless, 
half hidden in a wooded dell. A century’s years had passed 
since the valley censitaire watched stone-laden bateaux put out 
for the island from the northern shore. In those long-distant 
days a wondering whisper ran from lip to lip that Axaux 
Courcelli, a famous coureur du bois, with the king’s price on 
his head, was building a towered stronghold far from the ever- 
watchful eye of Louis de Buade, Le Sieur Comte de Frontenac, 
governor of all New France. The fame of the forest rover’s 
prowess, of the beautiful Algonquin who shared his troubled 
lot, and of the hidden treasure which had been diverted from 
the coffers of the Royal Trading Company, spread through the 
Canadas. But one night Iroquois canoes sped noiselessly from 
Pointe de Tous les Diables, and in the morning no one was 
alive to tell the tragic story of the little island set mid-stream 
in the River of Death. 

Much of this Gabriel had never heard, nor would he have 
understood its varied meaning. His Uncle Jean had once told 
so graphically of the coming of the Iroquois that the little 
boy lay wakeful for hours months after, waiting their second 
advent. That the power of the Five Nations was gone never 
to return he did not dream. He only knew that the lonely 
tower was resonant with the whirr of countless wings, while in 
the court-yard, flanked about with a verdant palisade, hundreds 
of wild doves strutted and plumed themselves. <A century before 
a single cote had been the pets of the murdered Algonquin girl ; 
these were their progeny, made fearless by generations of safety. 

Gabriel and Chasseur loved to sit with their backs to the 
old wall, and watch the shimmer of purple, gold, and green 
on supple necks, as the doves flitted hither and thither through 
the sunlit air. 

One day, made venturesome by inactivity, Gabriel clambered 
up the vine-clad walls onto a coping, while Chasseur, gravely 
disapproving, watched him from the ground below. All trace 
of stair within the tower had long ago disappeared, and the 
floors sagged dangerously. Fearless and agile, Gabriel darted 
across the creaking planks, smitten on every side by a cloud of 
startled birds. The bright sunlight streaming through a case- 
ment showed him a high, carved mantel-shelf such as he had 
never seen before. Below on the hearth, where it had faJlen 
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from its hiding-place, lay a metal-bound box. The boy dragged 
it out, and found it heavy; he raised it, and heard a faint clink- 
ing sound. With exhausting effort he got it to the window, and 
thence to the ground. Once home, both the Gabriels bent 
their energies to prying the cover off, and laughed gaily at 
sight of the yellow coins they found. Before them lay the 
treasure which the Fourteenth Louis, urged by Mme. de Monte- 
span, had sought in vain. The ill-gotten sum was multiplied mar- 
vellously by report that the king’s ships carried across the sea. 
Now the Gabriels let the coffered treasure lie by the 
hearth in the little kitchen until the novelty and pleasure of 
its possession had passed away. The old man had quite for- 
gotten its existence when Gabriel, with a vague stirring of 











WHERE THE TOWERING TWIN CAPES BROKE THE SKY-LINE, 


worldly craft, carried the iron-bound box into the open and hid 
it in the butt of a dead tree. Then he too forgot, and only 
Chasseur, the wise one, remembered, going sometimes to in- 
spect the hiding-place. 

It was just after the removal of the treasure trove that 
the boy found his first real plaything—a baby seal, soft and 
round and fearless, caught with his hands as it paddled about 
in a shallow of the blue St. Lawrence. For days the grand- 
father and Chasseur watched’ him attentively. It almost 
seemed as if they thought it natural that two young things 
should find their pleasure together. This almost human pet 
started a train of half-wistful questions that were often none 
the less puzzling for an answer given. 
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“Grandfather,” he began one day, “do little seals ever 
grow to be salmons?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, nodding wisely. 

“But their fur, grandfather—what about their soft fur?” 

*‘That’s to keep them warm when it’s cold.” 

“Then why,” and Gabriel sprang up, one hand on the 
seal’s sleek, dark head—‘“ why did I never see a salmon in the 
weir with his fur on?” 

The old man only laughed softly, bending over a broken net. 

Late one night Gabriel was started into wakefulness by a 
hand upon his arm. 

His grandfather knelt by the trundle-bed, a strangely im- 
pressive figure in the wan moonlight, with upraised hand and 
disordered white hair. 

“ Gabriel,” he whispered, “listen; do you hear?” From the 
tiny beach just outside the house a quavering cry rose and 
fell on the still night air. 

“It is the mother seal,” the old man said with infinite ten- 
derness ; “my Gabriel, give her the pet.” 

For weeks Gabriel remembered the sobbing breath of the 
mother seal as she floundered across the stretch of sand; and 
from that night he was content to play only with the doves 
and old Chasseur. 

“Why doesn’t grandmother come for us? Why did she 
go away?” he asked next day. 

‘She is there,” said the older child gently, pointing to where 
the towering twin capes broke the sky-line across the river. 
Till his lids grew heavy Gabriel lay upon the floor beside 
Chasseur, idly watching a misty moonbeam strike silver from 
the fish-scales by the door as he wondered how long it would 
be before he could climb Cape Eternity and find the grand- 
mother who had left them long ago. “I don’t see how she 
got up there; even Mon Ange does not know,” he whispered 
to Chasseur. 

The slow months wrought no change in the boy’s singular 
solitude. Nearer neighbors than the passing fishers there were 
none, and for these the elder Gabriel showed an aversion that 
was parried by their superstitious fear. For miles up and 
down the river the gray and white laurentian hills opened 
only on lonely valleys where deserted homes crumbled to their 
decay. But while the little lad grew toward boyhood, happy 
and ignorant as any bird, at times a great longing’ came upon 
him for something he could not define. Once the silent, state- 
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ly sailing of a square-rigged timber-ship bound for the Philip- 
pines brought a choking lump to his throat and a sudden mist 
of tears to his bright eyes. When one night a Quebec steamer 
sped past the island all ablaze with light, the ponderous throb, 
throb of her engines mingling in solemn rhythm with the pierc- 
ing sweetness of violins, Gabriel flung himself upon the ground 
beside Chasseur, sobbing as if his heart must break. The aged 
child watched the outburst anxiously, a nameless fear showing 
in his bleared eyes, and a spasmodic trembling stirring his 
placid face. . 

“Ts it the pain, petit?’’ he whispered; “sometimes I too 
have the pain here.” And he touched his forehead. 

In a dim way Gabriel knew that his grandfather had not 
always been thus, and that his affliction had come upon him 
suddenly, not with advancing years. Instinctively he con- 
nected the all but fatal accident with the log-drivers and their 
dangerous work, because of his grandfather’s feverish excite- 
ment as on each succeeding spring the winter’s harvesting of 
timber came down the swollen river till the current was gorged 
with the floating wealth. Then, too, Chasseur, the wise, he of 
the longest memory, grew strangely restive and growled vic- 
iously at the first crunching noise of the drive. The old man 
would cower down in the little kitchen, his troubled eyes on 
the two, his withered face sunk on his open palms. For 
hours the air resounded with the sharpened swash of the 
fretted waters, the savage grinding and butting of the logs 
and the short, hoarse cries of the river drivers. Then it was’ 
over, and the elders of the trio became once more their silent, 
peaceful selves; but the little boy pondered for weeks together 
on the untold story. And again Mon Ange was reticent. 


It was an autumn day, clear and sharp, with a sparkle of 
frost in the air, and the Gabriels, with Chasseur, went out with 
the ebb to fish in Atlantic tide-water. When they came home- 
ward it was late afternoon, and the hush of the waning season 
lay on the river. Here and there in the sun-flecked waters, 
that are black from the sap of hemlock forests, a snow-white 
porpoise played fearlessly, the only life in the fishless stream. 
A heron with trailing legs rose from the farther bank, and, cry- 
ing twice or thrice, disappeared in a wild ravine. No sound 
came from the wind-bent trees crowning the Laurentides, where 
they towered a sheer thousand feet in air. For many minutes 
Gabriel sat motionless, the useless oars unshipped, as the boat 
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glided upstream on the strong tide. Never before had he felt 
so keenly the strangeness of his home. The older Gabriel was 
watching the younger, a meaningless content written upon his 
face. 

“Grandfather,” began Gabriel, breaking a long silence, “ who 
made all this? The hills and the river, I mean.” 

“Le bon Dieu, my Gabriel,’ said the other softly ; “ have I 
not told you?” 

“Bien sur; but who is le bon Dieu?” insisted the boy. 

A swift, beautifying smile flashed across the wrinkled face ; 
then was gone, and instead grew a look that was almost pain. 

“What was it, petit?” he asked, and Gabriel repeated the 
question. For a little while the elder child murmured to him- 

















THE LoG-DRIVERS AND THEIR DANGEROUS WORK. 


self, then his voice trailed away into silence. A shadow fell on 
the boat, and looking up Gabriel saw that the current had 
brought them to the Capes de Dieu, whose bay no line can 
fathom. Before the black front of Trinity two bald-head eagles 
wheeled on wide-spread wing before their airy nest. A mile 
beyond Eternity a ribbon-like flight of southward-speeding 
birds was flung across the sky. All these wild things could 
come and go at will, while only he of all the world was left 
so strangely lonely that he did not even know the men upon 
the river. A sob rose in his throat; but Chasseur, wise and 
loving, laid his handsome head across the boy’s knee, a com- 
fortable murmur rumbling in his deep throat. 
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“Gabriel,” said the grandfather next morning, “what did 
you say?” 

“TI only called Chasseur to come and eat,” answered the 
boy. 

“No,” cried the old man, his bronzed face working pitifully 
in his effort at memory, “it was in the boat—you said, you said—” 

“Oh! I asked who is le bon Dieu?” 

“V'la,” exclaimed the other. “In the night it made the 
pain; now we will go to see.” 

Chasseur, listening with his head cocked knowingly, barked 
his satisfaction, and followed to the boat. Gabriel’s eyes were 
shining with excitement as their bow swung upstream toward 
the hamlets in Ha Ha Bay. Never before had they gone so 
boldly into the world of men. A little fishing fleet had just 
reached home, and half the village of St. Alphonse were gath- 
ered to watch their landing. But of this the elder Gabriel 
seemed unaware. His dim eyes saw only a tall, slight figure, 
made noticeable by the black soutane, standing just beyond 
the crowd. Chasseur, suddenly become a jealous guardian, kept 
the curious at a distance while the two Gabriels approached 
the curé. Some long slumbering memory carried the old man’s 
trembling hand to his cap; and Gabriel, ignorant but adaptable, 
also bared his head. The curé looked from one to the other 
in a grave, kindly way that belied his youthful face. 

‘‘What may I do for you, my friends?” he asked at last, 
seeing that neither spoke. 

Again the smile, swift, sweet, apologetic, swept across the 
patient face. “Gabriel,” he said gently, “what did you say?” 

“IT said,” began Gabriel obediently, “I said—that is, I asked 
who made the Laurentides.” 

The priest looked down at his small questioner, no trace 
of surprise in his glance. 

“Eh bien,” he said, “I think I can tell you. Will you both 
come home with me?” 

“Ici, Chasseur,” cried Gabriel, and the islanders followed 
their guide to the small rectory. A wealth of late white asters 
bloomed in the little garden, and to these the aged child went 
instantly. Chasseur stretched himself at the old man’s feet, 
watching the stranger and his little playfellow with unblinking 
eyes. For a long time they talked, slowly, quietly, but Gabriel’s 
sun-browned cheeks were hot from excitement. Without warn- 
ing he had come into a new world, and the earth he knew was 
of a sudden peopled with the unseen. 
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“ Enough for to-day,” said the curé, rising at length; “let 
us go to your grandfather.” 

A dozen steps and they stood beside the quiet figure and 
its half-suspicious guard. 

“Bon Gabriel,” said the priest, “do you not know me, 
Julien Damast?” But the old man only smiled, and felt un- 
easily for his cap. 

“Do you know, grandfather?” cried Gabriel, amazed; but 
the curé motioned for silence. 

“Bon Gabriel,” he said again, and the boy noticed with 
quick perception that he spoke very simply and slowly, “ will 
you not bring the child again before many days? Yes? That 
is good. Enfin, I will go with you to the boat.” 














THE ISLANDERS WENT BACK TO THEIR ISLAND, 


So the islanders went back to their island, having furnished 
a day’s gossip to the habitans of St. Alphonse; but through 
the haze that clung about the elder Gabriel one trenchant fact 
had cleft its way. The boy must go again to Ha Ha. And 
go he did, his grandfather and Chasseur attending. 

The weeks passed, and the chill winds swept down from the 
north, freezing the river; but still the curé of St. Alphonse said 
always, “Bon Gabriel, will you not bring the child again before 
many days?” And the old man murmured an affirmative. 

“Are you never lonely on the island?” the priest asked 
the boy. 
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“Oh, no, mon pére! We have fine plays, Chasseur, Mon 
Ange, and me.” 

“Who is Mon Ange?” questioned the other. 

Gabriel laughed merrily. 

“Why I thought you would know Mon Ange,” he answered, 
and then told all that he could explain. 

When the ice stretched strong and unbroken from shore to 
shore Gabriel went alone to St. Alphonse on skates or snow- 
shoes, and now he even carried a ragged book. 

“Gabriel,” said the curé during one lesson, “is your grand- 
father never better than when I saw him.” 

“Never, mon pére,” answered the boy simply. He was still 
too new to worldly ways of thought to realize the immensity 
of his elder’s loss. A sudden brightness as of unshed tears 
rose in the other’s eyes. 

“My child,” he said sadly, “I knew your grandfather far 
otherwise. Shall I tell you? Yes. Lay down the book. This 
is the greater lesson. It was over a dozen years ago, up the 
river at Chicoutimi. Your grandfather was strong then, and 
still skilful on the cribs. Alors, one spring when the logs 
came down there was a deadlock that piled up forty feet, halt- 
ing the current. It lasted for days, and we that were boys— 
heedless ones—played on rafts in the shallow pools at the foot 
of the incline. Our last day’s sport was broken early one 
afternoon when suddenly the water began to rise. They had 
pried the key-log free, and loosed the jam without warning! 
A little more, and we boys on our frail raft would be ground 
to death bien sur. On the shore they screamed. Then they 
cried out on seeing your grandfather. He had sprung on a 
great square timber and was dashing it toward us by means 
of a driving-pole. To-night I can even remember that a young 
dog crouched by his feet, a dog like your old Chasseur. Per- 
haps it is the same. Who knows? Not you, nor I. We could 
hear the barking of the great sticks when your grandfather 
jumped on our raft. Next minute we were safe in shore—safe 
all save our rescuer. As we leapt, the light raft tipped and 
sank, carrying him under. Before he could rise the logs came 
thundering down. They dragged him out, and he lay as one 
dead for weeks. When he grew strong the injury still re- 
mained. He was our hero. Alas that great deeds are so soon 
forgotten! Your grandmother was a proud woman. She could 
not bear that any one should point the finger of scorn at her 
husband,.so she went to the island. Voila! you have the story. 
Now it is time you went home.” 
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mighty gulf. 


ding-chain reverently as it were a rosary. 


come back again.” 


the cold.” 


Jean,” was all he said. 


was wrathful. 


fiantly. It was his first lie. 


off by the frightened Gabriel. 


‘‘on my life I know not of any silver.” 









As Gabriel sped through the vast loneliness of the north- 
ern night the fitful flashes that stream from the unfound 
pole lightened the gray-white sky. But for the snap of frost- 
riven branches, or the echoing boom of a bursting tree on the 
wooded shores a great silence brooded over the River of Death. 
Beneath his feet a slow, ponderous heaving of the ice told that 
the thaw was at hand. A little later and the mounds and 
floes would rush down to the great river and thence to the 


Chasseur rose from the door-stone with a grunt of satisfac- 
tion as Gabriel flashed into sight. With the quickened instinct 
bred of his free life the boy knew without words that all was 
not well. In the firelit kitchen his grandfather 
aloud, and fingering the golden length of his dead wife’s wed- 


“Gabriel!” he called excitedly; “ici, mon Gabriel, Jean has 


A tall, unkempt figure slouched out of the shadow. 
haste, garcon,” said the stranger brusquely; “I’m starved with 


Gabriel examined the new-comer from head to foot in one 
swift glance. “Be careful or you'll tread on Chasseur, Uncle 


An ill wind had suddenly swept through the erstwhile peace- 
ful house. The old man babbled no more of bonne Ste. Anne. 
Sighing, he hid the treasured wedding-chain beneath his pillow 
and covered ‘it out of sight. .Even Mon Ange withheld his 
wordless communings, being perhaps as sad as his small charge 


“Is he always like that now?” asked Jean, listening to the 
low-voiced monologue, brutal contempt in his tone. 
“No; only once in a long time,” answered the boy half-de- 


All next day Jean spent in a minute and furtive inspection 
of the little house from sills to rafters. Gabriel came upon 
him in the kitchen trying to bully his father. 
growl Chasseur sprang at him savagely, and had to be hauled 


“You're not angry with me, Jean?” asked the father timidly, 
watching his son’s sullen face turned toward the frozen river; 


Were he asked for yellow gold he might have remembered 
the treasure, but money as money had little meaning to the 
islanders. Only Gabriel and Chasseur, as they listened, looked 
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long into each other’s eyes, and stood silent. From them 
Jean would never learn of the box in the rotting tree. 

Another day, and Jean came back to the little house white 
and trembling. He had risked and almost lost his worthless 
life in a fruitless search of the ruined tower. The Tadousackers 
who talked so glibly of the old forest rover’s buried wealth 
knew not of what they spoke. How he hated them all in his 
disappointment ! 

His journey vain, he was now a prisoner on the island. 
The floes were afloat, and drowned ice is a dangerous enemy 
to the stanchest boat. For days Gabriel and Chasseur kept an 
armed truce, guarding the defenceless old man. One night 
they silently watched Jean measuring by finger-lengths the 
long gold chain that had been Dame Gabriel’s marriage gift 
from a grateful, if impractical, Quebec mistress. For a long 
time the boy wondered on the meaning of the greedy look 
that flashed and faded in his uncle’s eyes. If Chasseur knew 
he could not tell, and once more Mon Ange was silent. 

On the day when the last ice drifted by, opening the way 
for Jean’s return to Tadousac, the world seemed waked to a 
new life. A delicate gray-green mist clung to either bank, 
with beyond the dazzling whiteness of the arctic world, Far 
across the black waters a wild bird called to its mate. A lit- 
tle bell on a chapel of the Récollets rang soft and low for a 
feast. But calm and peaceful as it seemed, there was some- 
thing wrong about the river. 

Chasseur felt it and whined dismally, standing upon the 
brink. Instinctively Gabriel knew it, and warned his uncle, 
who was restlessly launching a boat. Even the grandfather 
scanned the stream with strangely observant eyes. But, river- 
man ‘hat he was, Jean failed to hear the whispering sound as 
of myriad distant voices that ran close to the surface of the 
water. As he leapt into the boat some inches of shining 
chain slipped from a pocket. 

Instantly the old man saw it and sprang toward him. 

“Margaret, my Margaret!” he cried; “ give it to me.” 

Next moment he staggered back stunned by the descend- 
ing blow. With a cry Gabriel ran to him, but Chasseur dashed 
silent and savage toward the man in the boat. Had he 
reached him vengeance swift and sure would have followed, 
but the old hound fell short of the mark. Standing shoulder 
deep in the icy water he bayed maledictions at the. receding 
figure. It seemed a long time before the old man roused and 
struggled to his feet. 
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“Mes amis,” he stammered, a strange new light in his 
eyes, “are the children safe? It was none too soon. Merci 
le bon Dieu, I can still run the logs. Let no one tell Margaret. 
She would even scold.” And he smiled the tender smile of 
one whom a great love has made timid. Then he glanced at 
the frightened child. “ Pauvre petit, was your brother upon 
the raft? Go home, that your mother may kiss away the 
tears.” As he spoke a truant log bounded down stream, show- 
ing black on the flood that was smitten golden from shore to 
shore by the slanting beams of the setting sun. “ Look!” he 











AS HE SPOKE A TRUANT LOG BOUNDED DOWN STREAM, 


cried, “the jam is loosed at last. What is that?” and he 
pointed to the now distant boat. Then: “It is Jean, my 
Jean, and the logs are coming down. Let no one tell Mar- 
garet.” With the strength of his youth he ran to a high- 
beached canoe, running it into the stream. Gabriel, stricken 
motionless with surprise that was almost terror, saw as through 
a veil that his grandfather knelt in the stern of the little shell, 
paddling with long, powerful strokes. In the bow stood Chas- 
seur, his faithful eyes fixed on his old master. A mile away 
Jean was making frantic signals of distress. In his blind haste 
he had made off in a rotten boat, and was baling with des- 
perate energy. 

It was some time before the boy knew that the river was 
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hidden beneath a great moving floor. Then his ears were 
deafened with the thundering noise of the drive. 

In mid-stream the tossing boats were already surrounded by 
the crowding, crashing logs. Father and son, with Chasseur, 
sprang onto the nearest timbers. A hoarse cry from the river 
drivers came to them all too late. ‘“O-hu-hee-hoi!” called the 
old river-eman in answer, and the voice that had mumbled for 
years rang sharp and clear. Jean stumbled and would have 
fallen only his father caught him to his breast. ‘‘It is the 
death, my Jean,” he said in the other’s ear; “let us prepare.” 
The enfeebled son broke into a passion of nervous tears, but 
the old man never faltered. Could the curé have seen him 
then he would have known that at last bon Gabriel had climbed 
to Sinai. 

“Tt is well, my Jean; it is well,” he murmured thoughtfully, 
his arm round the other’s shoulders; “ but I would that you 
had been spared. It will break the mother’s heart. My Mar- 
garet, my Margaret! Look!” he cried above the awful roar, 
“it may be we are to live. The logs are closing in!” 

For a moment Gabriel saw his grandfather running the 
logs, apparently guiding Jean, and with Chasseur leaping before 
him. Beyond and all about lay a chaotic, grumbling mass, but 
the spare figure with white, wind-blown hair seemed to domi- 
nate the rafts. Then a great butt log sprang upward just before 
him, breast-high, in the stream; and Gabriel sank to his knees 
with a moaning cry. When he looked again the rafts were 
gone, and the river all but deserted. Only a couple of men on 
a crib were poling slowly about searching for something. Be- 
side him on the beach lay his grandfather’s old coat; before 
him the still black waters. The men on the crib might search 
for ever and aye for the three who had gone together into the 
River of Death! 


The tide ebbed and the tide rose, darkness fell and the sun 
shone again before Gabriel realized that the three would never 
return. Twilight had shrouded the rugged valley in tender 
shadows when a gray fishing-boat drifted slowly into Ha Ha 
Bay. Village children hailed it merrily, but the boy who sat 
in the stern did not seem to hear. Only when kindly hands 
had made the old boat fast did Gabriel raise his head to find 
the curé bending over him. 

“They did not come back,” he said almost dreamily. ° “ O 
mon pére! where have they gone?” 
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THE CHURCH AS A GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


BY CHARLES H. McCARTHY. 


FVERY thoughtful student of American history 
must have observed with surprise the abruptness 
with which it is invariably introduced. This 
criticism applies with equal force to all writers 
upon the subject, whether eminent or obscure. 
A brief eulogy upon the genius and character of Columbus, a 
rapid sketch of the more important voyages of the Spanish, 
English, and French navigators, and the reader finds himself, 
after the perusal of a few pages, entertained by a minute and 
often a tedious narrative of the struggling settlement at James- 
town. The hardships endured by the early colonists taught 
them to rely upon their powers, and accustomed them to those 
habits of self-government which laid the foundation of their 
future greatness. Indeed, if we wish to clearly comprehend 
the growth of civil liberty in America, no fact in any way af- 
fecting the first settlers is too insignificant to be recorded, and 
no objection is made to the fulness which characterizes nearly 
every work upon this portion of our country’s history; but if 
it be granted that the career of the United States has exerted 
an influence upon the progress of liberty and civilization, the 
nature of the forces which made known to Europeans the ex- 
istence of a new world is worthy the most patient investiga- 
tion. Of the causes which led to the discovery of America one 
at least was remote; others had their origin long before the 
birth of Columbus; and an attempt to trace the growth of all 
would form a lengthy introduction to a history of the United 
States; the historian must commence at some point, and it is 
objected only that he begins too near the middle of his sub- 
ject. However, to omit all reference to the most important 
element in the discovery is to slight that portion of historical 
writing which possesses a peculiar charm to the student who 
looks for something beyond the barren details of chronology. 


EARLY VOYAGES OF THE MONKS. 





In tracing the progress of geographical knowledge it is not 
essential to the present argument to describe any events of 
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earlier date than the eighth century. To the most intrepid 
explorers of that time little was known of the world except 
Europe and the narrow strip of Africa to the north of the 
Sahara; in Asia the plains of Turkestan marked the north- 
eastern, and the Indies the eastern, boundary of civilization, 
though in reality an accurate knowledge of the East did not 
extend far beyond the shores of the Mediterranean. 

From the death of St. Patrick scarcely half a century had 
passed when Irish missionaries engaged earnestly in the war 
which paganism was waging upon the Christian world. Their 
piety and eloquence was rewarded by the conversion of north- 
ern England; they crossed to Burgundy and Flanders, and 
penetrated even into Italy and Switzerland, where the canton 
of St. Gall still commemorates the labors of an Irish monk. 
Such zeal could not be confined within the limits of the known 
world, and their discovery of Iceland, early in the eighth cen- 
tury, made a contribution to the geography of the north. The 
Norwegians, who afterward visited the island, were converted 
to Christianity and pushed thence to the inhospitable shores of 
Greenland. Indeed, it is claimed that America, even in that 
early age, was temporarily added to the realms of Christendom ; 
but upon this it is not necessary to insist, as the Norse dis- 
covery and settlement of America is still a subject of contro- 
versy, and there are abundance of facts without invading the 
regions of doubt. 


THE CRUSADES STIMULATE DISCOVERY. 


The remarkable enterprises known as the Crusades added 
something to the ideas entertained of the East beyond the 
country of Palestine, and in those protracted wars Europeans 
became familiar with the luxuries of the Indies. Even the 
class of writers who denounce as fanatic the soldiers of the 
cross admit that those huge invasions of Asia stimulated 
the curiosity as well as the piety of the pilgrim, and it is, per- 
haps, as much to the spirit thus excited as to the allurements 
of trade that the uncles of Marco Polo found their way, late 
in the twelfth century, to the court of Genghis Khan, whose 
military successes swept away all political barriers from the 
China Sea to the river Dnieper. In the boundless territory 
ruled by his descendants the traveller was free to visit places 
of interest, and the trader, in perfect security, to attend to 
the requirements of commerce. To a degree before or since 
unknown central Asia was thrown open to the enterprise of 
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Christendom, and the liberal policy adopted by the illustrious 
founder of this house characterized also the government of his 
grandson Kublai Khan, the ablest of his successors. To his 
enlightened court thronged priests, princes, and soldiers. The 
most fanciful creation of romance has scarcely equalled in in- 
terest many actual occurrences of the fourteenth and the pre. 
ceding centuries; of the recorded adventures of those times 
some served the purpose of entertaining a generation, and 
then passed for ever into oblivion; others, more fortunate in 
their connection with important events, survive in all the 
charm of their original attractions. Marco Polo’s account of 
Asiatic magnificence and Eastern civilization is of interest in 
modern times chiefly because of its influence upon the mind 
and its effect upon the memorable voyages of Columbus. This, 
however, was not his only service to mankind. In_ the thir- 
teenth century he penetrated into the remote East far beyond 
the conquests of Alexander, and even the conjectural regions 
indicated on the charts of Ptolemy; he first made known to 
Europeans the greatness of the Mogul emperor who, through 
both Polo and his uncles, sent to Rome several embassies for 
missionaries. The Holy Father was not indifferent to such 
appeals, and Polo had scarcely quitted his royal employment 
at Pekin when, in 1295, a Franciscan friar, John of Monte 
Corvino, began his labors in the most populous portion of the 
pagan world. Years of sacrifice and toil were finally rewarded 
by a multitude of converts; the faithful missionary was joined 
by numerous coadjutors, and soon after consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Pekin, then called Camdulac. The beginning of the 
fourteenth century saw Christianity flourishing in all the prin- 
cipal cities of Eastern China; the fair province was _ illumi- 
nated by the light of the gospel, and it then seemed as if the 
religion and the civilization of Europe was about to become 
permanently established among the disciples of Confucius. 


APPEARANCE OF THE MOSLEMS. 


But the Mongolian dynasty was already tottering on the verge 
of destruction; half a century ended the prosperity of Chris- 
tianity in the East, and one hundred and forty years after the 
death of Genghis Khan his feeble descendants were driven 
from power by a revolt of the native Chinese. Night came 
down on the East; Islam recovered its grasp over central 
Asia, and the world of Christendom was again contracted to 
almost its former limits. With the narrow policy which has 
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distinguished them down to_ our own time, the Chinese dy- 
nasty kept foreigners at a distance. Missionaries were regu- 
larly despatched from Avignon, but they went forth into dark- 
ness and were heard of no more. In speaking of monks even 
Gibbon is forced to acknowledge that “a philosophic age has 
abolished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, the 
honors of those spiritual heroes”; and he adds: “The meanest 
among them are distinguished by energies of mind.” Another 
Protestant writer says that nearly all our information of cen- 
tral Asia, in that age, is derived from the Franciscans, to 
whom we are indebted for the first mention of Cathay. 

The enterprising cities of Venice and Genoa were not slow 
to profit by the intelligence of the ecclesiastics, and the mer- 
chant followed fast in the footsteps of the priest. A regular 
overland trade was begun with the East, and Europe soon 
found that the pearls, spices, and silks of India had become 
articles of necessity. This profitable commerce was brought to 
an end, however, by the fall of Constantinople in 1453, and 
henceforth the fanaticism of the victorious Mohammedans 
made intercourse with the East both hazardous and expensive. 
Columbus, just emerging from boyhood, must have foreseen 
the disastrous effects of Ottoman supremacy upon the com- 
merce of his native city; but the same force which opened up 
a route to the order of St. Francis operated with undiminished 
vigor in another direction. 

DISCOVERIES OF THE PORTUGUESE. 

Early in the fifteenth century Prince Henry of Portugal, 
surnamed the Navigator, withdrew from the gayety of a court 
in which his genius promised a brilliant career, and dedicated 
the remainder of an active life to the advancement of Chris- 
tianity and the welfare of his country. The unsettled state of 
that kingdom compelled him sometimes to devote a year or 
two to the service of the public; but, with these occasional 
interruptions, annually from 1418 to 1460, the year of his 
death, expeditions under his direction left Point Sagres, or 
Cape St. Vincent, where he had built an observatory and 
gathered round him for the advancement of learning scientific 
men from every enlightened nation of Europe. The western 
coast of Africa was gradually explored and at length a mari- 
ner was found daring enough to pass Cape Bojador. An ac- 
count of these discoveries was promptly conveyed to the pope; 


his approval of the enterprises was solicited, and Henry, fore- 
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seeing that many voyages would follow, prayed for a “ con- 
cession in perpetuity to the crown of Portugal of whatever 
lands might be discovered beyond Cape Bojador to the Indies 
inclusive,” especially submitting to His Holiness that “the 
salvation of the natives was the principal object of his labors.” 
No such request was ever refused at Rome, and the Holy 
Father promptly complied with the prince’s petition. A bull 
then issued was afterward confirmed by Popes Nicholas V. and 
Sixtus IV. The limit of every expedition was appropriately 
marked by a stone cross, and the navigator who erected it 
farthest south was invariably rewarded by the generosity of 
Henry. The hope of reward encouraged many who would 
have been deterred by the misfortunes of their predecessors; 
but notwithstanding the approbation of the church and the 
inducements of the prince, it required more than fifty years 
for the timid mariners of that day to creep southward along 
the five thousand miles of the African coast. At length, in 
1487, a captain named Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and eleven years later Da Gama, following the same _ route, 
arrived at Calicut, on the western coast of Hindustan. The 
Portuguese thus .became sole masters of the Indies, which they 
possessed for more than a century. On June I, 1491, over jif- 
teen months before the discovery of America, a Catholic church was 
dedicated on the banks of the Congo and many converts were 
made by the zealous missionaries of Portugal. The physical 
features of Ethiopia were explored by or correctly reported to 
them by native chiefs, and their charts of that region are re- 
markable for accuracy. The existence on their maps of lakes, 
rivers, and mountains long doubted by men of science have 
been verified by the greatest explorers of our own time. 
Prince Henry has been justly called the originator of ‘con- 
tinuous modern discovery”; the impetus which his genius 
gave to maritime science has’ been the subject of deserved 
praise, but the motive which urged him to persist in finding a 
passage to India is seldom sufficiently emphasized. As he re- 
peatedly asserts in‘ his letters, it was neither the wish to 
extend the dominions of Portugal nor the desire to engage in 
profitable trade with the natives of Africa, that sustained for 
a lifetime his noble efforts; though not indifferent to the ad- 
vantages which his country derived from those discoveries, his 
great anxiety was to confer on the heathen the blessings of 
Christianity. 

As already mentioned, the destruction of Italian com- 
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merce followed the fall of Constantinople and forced the enter- 
prising seamen of Venice and Genoa to seek service in other 
lands. More than any other it was this cause which drove 
Columbus from his native city and conferred on Spain the hon- 
or of patronizing the greatest maritime exploit recorded in his- 
tory. This same cause gave the Cabots, with their vast dis- 
coveries, to England and Verazzano to France. 

As Portugal was the centre of nautical activity in the gen- 
eration following the death of Prince Henry, there is nothing 
singular in the appearance, toward the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, of Columbus in the streets of Lisbon. Already cher- 
ishing projects of discovery, he eagerly took part in the expe- 
ditions of the Portuguese, in whose service he sailed over every 
league of the North Atlantic. Disgusted with the baseness of 
the king, he eventually quitted Lisbon for the Spanish court. 
Of his varying fortunes in that country it is necessary to recall 
only the memorable interview of Father Perez and Isabella, 
when considerations of enlarged dominions and the assurance 
of boundless wealth were disregarded; it was an appeal to the 
religious principle in her nature that finaily determined the 
queen to assume all the risks of the experiment. 


RELIGIOUS MOTIVES OF COLUMBUS AND MAGELLAN. 


The character of Magellan alone, among the heroes of that 
age, will bear comparison with that of Columbus. A biogra- 
pher of the former tells us that he was singularly free from 
every trace of bigotry and that the religious idea had taken 
deep root in his mind; yet this same writer is perplexed to 
find the principle which sustained him in his severest trials. 
The theories of revenge upon his sovereign, of ambition, ang 
of noble birth have all been offered in explanation, and each 
has been set aside as unsatisfactory. From the same author 
we learn that Magellan’s influence secured, in eight days, the 
conversion of 2,200 natives of an island in the Philippine group! 
His officers and men, anxious to begin barter with the people, 
were for opening their booths at once; but, with a noble dis- 
regard of all temporal interests, he first undertook to convert 
the entire population of the islands. The closing scenes of 
his eventful history, if studied in the proper spirit, would ex- 
plain many achievements of that restless age. 

The inability to understand the career of either Columbus 
or Magellan is only another proof that non-Catholic writers, 
no matter how candid, cannot fully appreciate the motives 
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which animated even the greatest of heroes in the Ages of 
Faith, and nothing has done more to darken the records of 
the past than the so-called school of modern historical criticism. 
The great deeds of Diaz, Da Gama, Columbus, and Magellan 
were the natural outcome of previous activity; the cause of 
that activity is to be sought in the lives of those who carried 
the gospel to the confines of the known world. What urged 
the disciples of Columba over the billows of the North Atlan- 
tic to the distant shores of Iceland; what attracted the Crusa- 
ders to Palestine ; what sent the Franciscans to China and the 
valley of the Congo? Something nobler than curiosity, some- 
thing higher than ambition, something beyond even the hope 
of fame. It was the Divine command: “Go ye into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” This it was 
that gave the first unquestioned proof of the form and mag- 
nitude of the globe. It is not claimed that the church, as 
an organization, fitted out expeditions to enlarge the bounds 
of geographical knowledge; but history shows that the apos- 
tolic spirit, with unerring instinct, led her fearless mission- 
aries to every land inhabited by man, leaving to modern geo- 
graphical societies the discovery of some thousand square miles 
of barren waste. The encouragement of the church in this as 
in all departments of human activity marked every enterprise 
conducive to the welfare of man. 

Were these arguments distinguished by entire novelty, or 
drawn, even in part, from Catholic sources, it might seem 
necessary to add a word in their defence; but as the facts set 
forth may be found scattered over the pages of Protestant writers 
from Humboldt down to Justin Winsor, they are submitted 
Without comment. 














ECHOES. 


ECHOES. 


In Memoriam, 


BY BERT MARTEL. 


A;F a féve that did not last, 

Of a happiness now past, 

Of a dream that flittered fast, 
| These fairy echoes tell. 
Lovelier far than violet pale, 
Lovelier far than girlhood frail, 

Lovelier far than lover’s tale, 
Is their silent spell. 


They tell me of the tears we shed, 

They tell me of the farewell said, 

They tell me of a mother dead, 
Sad-sweet echoes they. 

Still a magic’s in their strain, 

Still a pleasure’s in their pain, 

How I wish them back again 
When they flee away. 
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A STUDY IN SHAKESPEAREAN CHRONOLOGY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


BY APPLETON MORGAN, 


who may have done me the honor to follow these 
papers—should be asked what, if he could lift 
the curtain of ages and peep in upon the London 
life of Elizabethan England, would be the most 
interesting sight he could possibly choose to see, I doubt if he 
could mention anything more interesting than would be a 
glimpse of Shakespeare in his study, at work upon one of his 
plays. Would such a reader credit me if I asserted that, so 
minute has been the modern school of Shakespearean study, 
we can actually lift a corner of that curtain and afford him 
just that glimpse ? 

We have seen that, as these various companies of actors 
performed the pieces written or rewritten for them, and as the 
report of these performances reached the court, it began to be 
the custom for the queen to signify to her lord chamberlain 
her royal pleasure that one or another of these companies 
should be summoned to act, before the court itself, one of the 
pieces that had won the applause of popular audiences outside. 
On conveying this royal invitation to the company selected, the 
lord chamberlain would also demand that the rcfertoire of the 
company be delivered to him, and on selecting a particular 
play would himself read—or order his master of the revels to 
read—it over in order to be sure that nothing distasteful to 
her majesty’s ear should fall from the actor’s lips in her pres- 
ence. When a particular play was thus selected by him it 
would be referred back to the company with orders to pro- 
duce that play at a certain date, at a certain palace. The 
manager of the company would then send for the author, 
inform him that his play had been selected, and give him the 
opportunity to rewrite or revise or prune it as he thought best 
—an opportunity which we may be sure that the author, in 
view of the great distinction of having his play witnessed by 
royalty and his anxiety to avoid any possible pretext for a 
reconsideration by the lord chamberlain, would very zealously 
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and sedulously improve. This rewriting, or improving, of an 
old play was, it appears, in the turgid speech of the day, called 
or “newly augmenting” a play. 


” 


“ augmenting 


HIS FIRST PLAY IN PRINT. 


Now, in the winter of 1598-1599 this opportunity came to 
Shakespeare, and in due course he was notified that one of his 
plays had been selected for presentation at court. It is 
believed that on this occasion the play selected was his 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost”; that he rewrote the finer parts of it, 
and that, when these rewritten parts were handed to the 
printers, these printers were misled by the fact that the emen- 
dations were either written on slips not intelligibly marked as 
substitutes for the original text, or because they were written 
on the margins of the text, or by some other means, and so 
not only printed the original but the rewritten text, so that 
both of these stand to-day. And this accident, as we claim, 
actually lets us into the secret of Shakespeare in his workshop 
—reveals to us his method of amplifying and amending his own 
passages, of recatching the drift of his own earliest purposes or 
intuitions, lingering over them and getting more and more out 
of them—“ striking the second heat upon the muses’ anvil,” as 
Ben Jonson left us his assurance that it was Shakespeare’s 
wont to do. (It is true that, by that perversity which will 
never permit us to accept any verbal statement of one of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries without being pointed to a dis- 
tinct contradiction thereof either by the individual himself or 
by some one of his confreres, Ben Jonson himself told 
Drummond of Hawthornden that “Shakespeare wanted art.” 
But the instance we are about to dwell on would make it 
appear as if Ben’s poetry was more reliable than his prose.) 

But to elucidate this evidence and to explain this happy 
blunder of the printer (happy in that it has offered us a most 
unique and solitary example of Shakespeare in mufti; in pre- 
paration; at his literary toilet, as it were), I must ask the 
reader to take with me some rather technical approaches to 
our demonstration. 

The proof that the play was selected; that it was “newly 
augmented’ for this presentation, and that it was played 
before the .queen, we are happily able to present by ocular 
demonstration, for here is the title-page itself, printed in 1598, 
declaring that the play was William Shakespeare’s, that it was 
newly corrected and augmented by him, and that it had been 
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played before Queen Elizabeth herself on the Christmas 
before. Moreover, as this title-page is actually the first title- 
page in point of time on which Shakespeare’s name occurs, we 
conclude that the hard-working young dramatist actually 
earned his spurs by this play, and was accorded the privilege 





PLEASANT 


Conceited Comedie 
CALLED, 


Loues labors loft. 


Asit vas prefented before her Highnes 
this laft Chriftmas. 


Newly correéted and augmented 
By W.S. hake|pere. 





Imprinted at London by WW’. 
for Cuthbert Burby, 


1598. 
of being known among the coterie of wits and scholars he was 
so Soon to distance out of sight. 

THE DRAMATIST AS A COURTIER. 
There were reasons enough, internal to the text, why the 
play of “Love’s Labour’s Lost” should be extremely popular 
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with the general. Its allusion to the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada—which had been the work. of the elements, by the 
way, although always cherished as an example of the remark- 
able superiority of English prowess over the rest of mankind— 
is unmistakable in the character of Armado, the Spanish noble- 
man. The Spaniards whom Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries saw were high bred, courtly, and noble, were far from 
being vapid, foolish, and pretentious. But Shakespeare pats 
the self-love of his audience on the back by making Armado 
(which is all but Avsmada) a tolerated nuisance to the court, a 
butt and a laughing-stock to the stupidest set of peasants that 
Shakespeare could delineate; to make him rejected by an 
English peasant lass for the sake of a clown, and fooled to 
the top of his bent by a baby, the shrewd little Moth, was 
doubtless delightful to an English audience, as helping them 
to hug themselves for their own cleverness and perspicacity. 
Shakespeare was always exactly in step with the temper of 
his time and his sittings; but careful to watch the tone of the 
court as well. A noble Spaniard had but lately shared the 
English throne with his spouse, the stately and imperious 
Mary. But Elizabeth was glad, just now, to be as different 
from her sister, the late queen, as possible, and so she too 
might have giggled at the dandified flourishes of Armado (as 
un-Spanish, by the way, as they could well be made). A 
very few years later on, however, when King James wished 
his son Charles to marry a Spanish princess, the court became 
anxious to conciliate Spain in every way, and so particularly 
unwilling that public offence be given to Spaniards. The lord 
chamberlain and his master of the revels. of that date were as 
careful to keep offensive allusion to a Spaniard out in 1622 as 
they were greedy to keep the lampoon on poor Armado in in 
1598. In another Shakespearean play, the “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” when Dom Pedro says that Benedict must surely be 
“in love,” since he dresses “ like a Dutchman to-day, a French- 
man to-morrow, or in the shape of two countries at once, as a 
German from the waist downward, all slops; and a Spaniard 
from the hips upward, no doublet,” the stage censor directed 
that this simple allusion to a Spaniard without a doublet be 
expunged, making Dom Pedro only say that Benedict had a 
penchant for appearing as “ A Dutchman to-day and a French- 
man to-morrow” (and so the sentence stands in these two 
forms, in the 1600 Quarto and the 1623 Folio). The camel 
bolted whole in 1598 was a gnat to strain at and throw out 
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in 1622! “Nice customs,” even Latin idioms, “ courtesy to great 
kings.”” Henry the Eighth cut off the head of his most faithful 
minister for writing too correct Latin,* and Shakespeare, who 
tells us the story, was careful himself not to overlook its moral! 

Then, again, the play was attractive to the wits, punsters, 
and poetasters, and scribblers of verses and euphuistic stuff 
who hung around the ante-rooms of Elizabeth’s courts. The 
by-play, the tricks with speech, attempted both by the courtiers 
and the peasants, as dainty in the one case as clumsy in the 
other, are clearly burlesques on the “fad” of euphuism, which 
at about that time had violently attacked both peer and peas- 
ant alike. 


SHAKESPEARE A PRACTICAL PLAYWRIGHT. 


But we must never forget that, had these plays never been 
popular with the masses (the gods in the gallery, as we would 
say now), they could never have been printed either by the 
printers or by Shakespeare himself; and had they not been 
printed, they never would have come down to us at all. And 
so, since it was the low comedy characters which gave them 
this popularity with the masses, we should make our salaam to 


those—to Pistol, to Nym and Bardolph, those “irregular hu- 
morists”’ of the Henry play; to Dogberry and Verges, to Holo- 
fernes and, above all, to Falstaff, for the privilege of having 
any Shakespeare to read and to speculate about at all! If 
called upon to state the net results of almost twenty years of 
Shakespeare study, I think now that I should put it thus: 
Shakespeare was a practical playwright. He was much more, 
but he was ¢hat, first, last, and all the time. And he was not 
ashamed of it! Being a playwright, he could not afford to be 
obscure. He earned friends and fortune not by posing for the 
grammarian, the purist, the cryptographer, or the conjectural 
reader ;- but by packing his theatres. He flashed his meanings 
and made his points from the mouths of his actors to the un- 
derstanding of his audience. Has immortality come to him 
because he was the soul of his age—the applause, delight, and 
wonder of his stage—or in spite. of it? Would he have been 
more widely studied, worshipped, and loved to-day if he had 
been unintelligible to his own neighbors? Would he have been 
the soul of any other age, had he not first been the soul of 
his own? For myself I should not care to waste a moment in 
arguing these questions. 


*** Henry the Eighth,” III. ii. 314. 
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UNSUSPECTED ERUDITION OF THE AUTHOR. 


We will never probably quite understand Shakespeare’s rea- 
son for writing this curious play of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 
There was evidently some purpose in it, and the names and 
parts show a deeper familiarity with dramatic and general 
literature than has been suspected of Shakespeare at this early 
period of his career. In Italian comedy of the date the favor- 
ite characters were a Pedant and a Braggart, the Thraso of the 
Latin, the “Captain Spavento” of the Italian stage. And so 
we find that the Quarto stage directions use the abbreviations 
Arma. for Armado, and rag. for Braggart, interchangeably, as 
also are Ped. for Pedant and Hol. for Holofernes. (And I 
may remark here that it is not unusual in both the Quartos 
and the Folios to find the stage directions using the part of 
the performer instead of his stage name—as Clowne for Costard 
or Touchstone, the two grave-diggers in ‘ Hamlet,” who are 
called /c/. and Other, and Clow. in the marginals for the play- 
ers’ guidance.) Which reveals, among other things, that the 
stock company at Shakespeare’s theatres was equipped for any 
play that might be presented with a clown, so that it was only 
necessary for the stage editor to note that such a character 
was to be taken by the actor who did the low comedy clown 
business. The name “ Holofernes,” too, and the character, are 
borrowed from the Gargantua of Rabelais. The fact that the 
play breaks all the rules of comedy by not ending by all the 
high characters marrying (that is, by being a Love’s Labor 
Lost) is another indication, I think, that there was some special 
purpose in this play. It is, indeed, a play by itself. And 
Shakespeare’s consummate art was taxed to make acceptable 
what would certainly have been extremely tiresome otherwise 
—the stilted speech and no action of Armado, the everlasting 
puns of the courtiers, and the clumsy experiments of the peas- 
ants with words they could not understand. Nor did he omit 
here that animosity to school-masters which he seems to have 
acquired under the birch of Master Thomas Hunt, and which 
he is never quite able to suppress. He has no delicate touches 
to modify the fat-headed complaisance of Holofernes, the pedant ; 
and, in the comments of the two rival village ignoramuses, 
Shakespeare gives him the immense preponderance of asi- 
ninity. 

As in all other Shakespeare plays, the “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost” bears traces of, or resemblances to, literature which at 
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that day was held to be classical. The sentence, “They have 
been at a great feast of languages and have stolen the scraps,” 
reminds us of Aischylus’ saying that his tragedies were “ scraps ” 
from the great feast of Homer. And there is a sort of remi- 
niscence in its action of a statement in Monstrelet’s chronicles 
about a Charles, King of Navarre, who once made some ex- 
changes of territory with the French king, which transaction 
involved the payment of “200,000 gold crowns of the coin of 
our Lord the King.” As for the rest, students think that the 
play is full of thumb-nail sketches of more celebrated characters 
in the later plays—that Jaquenetta is a first draft of Audrey, 
Costard of Touchstone, Biron and Rosaline of Benedict and 
Beatrice, and the Interlude of The Nine Wortheys of the more 
finished burlesque of Bottom’s “ Pyramus and Thisbe”’ before 
the Duke of Athens. And it is also supposed that Shake- 
speare’s success at introducing a play within a play (a thing 
none of his contemporary dramatists ever tried) led to its repe- 
tition not only in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” but in 
“ Hamlet,” and suggested the dumb shows in “ Richard III.” 
and elsewhere in the plays. And again in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Masque, “The Lady of the May,” written in Queen Elizabeth’s 
honor in 1578, and performed in the queen's presence on the 
occasion of her visit to Wanstead House, Essex, where she was 
entertained by Leicester, Sidney’s uncle. One of the charac- 
ters is a pedantic school-master named Rhombus, who addresses 
her majesty after this fashion: “I am, fotentissima domina, a 
school-master—that is to say, a pedagogue; one not a little 
versed in the disciplinating of the juvenile fry. Wherein, to 
my laud I say it, I use such geometrical proportions as neither 
wanteth mansuetude nor correction, for so it is described— 
‘Par care subjectos et debellire superbos. But what said that 
Trojan Aineas when he sojourned in the surging sulks of the 
sandiferous seas? ‘Hec olim meminisse juvabit.’”” Rhombus 
“effects the letter,” too, and “surging sulks” is as good in its 
way as the extemporal epitaph on the pricket killed by the 
princess. As for the word “Holofernes,” Shakespeare could 
have found it in the Apocrypha or in Rabelais. So, perhaps, 
this is where Shakespeare got Holofernes! I should say, Yes, 
certainly, Shakespeare may have found him there, but then 
again he may have been as equal to the character and the name 
as Sidney himself. The devotion to Shakespeare which leads 
one to exclaim in one breath that to him nothing was impos- 
sible, and in the next to discover where he bought, borrowed, 
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or stole everything he said, is amusing when one comes to re- 
flect upon it. If nothing was impossible to Shakespeare, why 
not assume, now and then, that something not impossible to 
lesser geniuses might also have occurred to Shakespeare? For 
my own part I have grown so accustomed to literary coinci- 
dences that I miss them when they fail me. They seem to me 
the most familiar thing in the world—a world where, after all, 
the stock in trade of the literary man is the same old story 
century in and century out, where men make books as apothe- 
caries make new medicines: by pouring out of many bottles 
into one. The fact that we do not have Shakespeares every 
year does not alter the fact that the human nature of 
which he reported the heart does not always remain the 
same. 


THE “ PRINTER’S DEVIL” FOUND USEFUL. 


Now, when this edition of the ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” came 
to be printed in 1598, “as it had been,” newly corrected and 
augmented by W. Shakespeare (spelled, by the way, as our 
Baconian friends insist that their Bacon-the-author of the plays 
never spelled his name!), the printers, as we have said above, 
printed these augmentations and corrections as part of the 
text—letting the passages supposed to be augmented and 
corrected stand as they were. To understand how easily this 
fortunate error (which would have been impossible to a modern 
compositor) occurred, we must remember that the type-setter 
of Elizabeth’s day did not read the “copy” he set up from. 
Instead, there stood at the side of his font a “ copy-reader,” 
who read to him as he composed. And so this copy-reader 
read everything—the original text, the “augmentations” and 
all, as he thought they came in, which accounts for the fact 
that many of these augmentations come in without any rela- 
tion to the position in the original text of the passages they 
were designed to “augment.” So here we have the two, as 
plainly as if Shakespeare’s first drafts were handed to us from 
one source, and his finished work from another! And this, I 
claim, is Shakespeare in his workshop—the completed work 
and the chips which fell in shaping it! 

If the reader will begin at line 298 of scene third of act 
fourth, and read carefully the remainder of that scene, he will 
discover lines repetitive of the same sentiments and tautolo- 
gies of entire passages. That these are due to precisely such 
“augmentations” as the old 1598 title-page has prepared us 
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to expect, I hope I can make evident by the following paral- 


lelization: 


FIRST DRAFT. 
Line 
298. From women’s eyes this 
doctrine I derive: 


299. They are the ground, the 


AUGMENTATION, 
Line 
346. From women’s eyes this 
doctrine I derive: 
7. They sparkle still the right 


books, the academes Promethean fire ; 
300. From whence doth spring 348. They are the books, the 
the true Promethean fire. arts, the academes 
349. That show, contain, and 
nourish all the world. 


Nobody, surely, can fail to detect the improvement. Writ- 
ing hastily, we see that Shakespeare used the words “the 
ground ” (line 299). In revising he rejects this and substitutes 
the words “the arts.’”’ His meaning in using “ground” was to 
say that a lady’s eyes were “the ground” of inspiration. His 
metre had restricted him. Now, in revising this pretty speech 


of compliment he substitutes a phrase that not only retains the 
sense but suits his metre—for “grounds of inspiration’’ he ex- 


presses his compliment by the words ‘the arts.” And, fol- 
lowing closely the idea that the bright eyes of women inspire 
effort in their lovers, he supplies his own ellipsis. ‘ Promethean 
fire’’ (that is, the energy of action) does not “spring from” 
ladies’ eyes, except by a labored analogy. But the analogy is 
simplified and at once explained by the revision which prettily 
puts it that, by sparkling attractively, they become “ the books, 
academes”’ which contain, and nourish 
But again we have (Act V. scene ii. 805 and 


the arts, the “ show, 


all the world.” 
$eq.): 
FIRST DRAFT. AUGMENTATION. 
Line 
825. Biron. Studies, my lady? 
Mistress, look on me; 
826. Behold the window of my 
heart, my eye, 
827. What humble suit attends 
thy answer there. 
828. Impose some service on 


me for thy love! 


Line 
805. Biron. And what to me, my 
love, and what to me? 


fancy. 
He 


This is, indeed, the richness of an overwrought 
Shakespeare was evidently in love with Rosaline himself. 
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has made her through all the play a dainty creation. He de- 
scribes her in three lines, than which there are no sweeter or 
more pictorial in all the poetry of courtship: 


“. , . there is a gentle lady; 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her.” 


Rosaline is Shakespeare’s Juliet and Beatrice in one, and, in 
pleading with her, he thinks Biron ought to make a more im- 
passioned speech than in the one line of the first draft, so he 
makes it into four! 

But as the purpose of these papers is to stimulate, and not 
to satisfy, the study of Shakespeare, I will give but one more 
instance (although, between Act IV. scene iii. 298 and the end 
of the play there are about a dozen of these “ augmentations,” 
which I shall feel flattered if the three I do point out will in- 
duce my readers to search for themselves). Rosaline proceeds 
to answer her admirer as follows: 

FIRST DRAFT. AUGMENTATION. 
Line Line 
806. Ros. You must be purged 829. Oft have I heard of you, 
too. Your sins are racked. my Lord Biron, 
807. You are attaint with faults 830. Before I saw you: and the 
and perjury. world’s large tongue 
808. Therefore, if you my favor 831. Proclaims you for a man 
mean to get, replete with mocks, 
809. A twelvemonth shall you . Full of comparisons and 
spend and never rest, wounding flouts, 
810. But seek the weary beds of . Which you on all estates 
people sick. will execute 
834. That lie within the mercy 
of your wit. 
835. To weed this wormwood 
from your fruitful brain, 
836. And therewithal to win me 
if you please— 
(and so on down to line &59.) 


, 


This is the most splendid “ augmentation ” of all, and it will 
win the reader’s most respectful admiration. Shakespeare pro- 
posed to make Rosaline put her lover to some exercise which 
would soften his sarcastic speech. He jokes too much, and 
his jokes are far too caustic. And Rosaline imagines that, if 
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he could only be made to joke for a year or so to dead ears 
only, he will wear out his exuberant wit, to the great gain of 
all parties concerned. But this, while in Shakespeare’s mind, 
was not expressed to the audience by the four lines given in 
the first draft. But in the augmentation he makes Rosaline 
address Biron courteously, admit that he is famous, and then 
proceed first with her indictment, and then (like Portia, without 
waiting for the accused man’s plea) with a pronouncement of 
the penalty to be adjudged him! 

This is the evidence! And I submit, that if Shakespeare 
had lived in 1896 to prepare a magazine article (as we see so 
many here and there in our present times), ‘How I came to 
write the ‘Love's Labour’s Lost,’”’ he could not have told us 
half so vividly how he did it as does this happy blunder of the 
poor copy-reader of two hundred and ninety-eight years ago! 
See, for instance, what Shakespeare makes of the single lines: 


“Therefore, if you my favor mean to get, 
A twelvemonth must you spend and never rest, 
But seek the weary beds of people sick.” 


This Shakespeare expands into twenty-five lines; and in 
them he puts into Biron’s mouth a _ half-whimsical, half-serious 
protest against his lady’s hard terms. But this protest (as is 
Shakespeare’s wont—as he cannot help, even in rehandling his 
own work) runs far afield from the mere personal hardship to 
poor Biron, and goes into a deep philosophizing upon the 
thing itself, and the purpose of it. One cannot move laughter 
in the throat of death, he urges——no, nor yet in a soulin agony. 
And Rosaline is quick to catch the wisdom of her lover’s re 
tort, and instantly replies that that is just what she proposes. 
She will cure Biron of jesting by making him jest to deadened 
ears, since “a jest’s propriety lies in the ear of him that hears 
it,” and she proposes that her lover throw away his jests until 
he gets disgusted and jests no more. And Biron, beaten at his 
own dialectics by his lovely lady, retorts, ‘Well then I'll jest 
a twelvemonth in a hospital’; and remarks in a bitter aside 
(thus explaining the title “ Love’s Labour’s Lost”), “Our woo- 
ing doth not end like an old play. Jack hath not his Jill.” 

As there were no hospitals in those days except those for 
pestiferous diseases, it may be supposed that Rosaline sought 
her lover quietly afterward and told him not to go quite so 
far (though the text does not hint at it). For no lady would 
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care to marry a man fresh from a pest-house! The reader 
will select other augmentations for himself out of the copy 
preserved to us by what we must still consider one of the 
most fortunate accidents that ever happened. Doubtless it 
would not be well for authors to be always as careless as 
Shakespeare was, or printing-houses as inattentive. But it 
surely has worked well for us in this case that it was so. I 
may add, perhaps, in the copy-reader’s justification, that care- 
lessness was the rule, however, in those early printing-houses. 
For example, in the Folio text of this very play, the last 
line reads: ‘‘ You that way, we this way,” which without this 
statement would be difficult to understand. That line, it seems 
to me, must have been a whisper of one actor to another who 
was making a wrong exit. To be sure it may have been 
interpolated as a part of the “business,” to carry out the ex- 
pression of the stupidity of the “Worthies.” But my own 
idea is that it was not a part of the dialogue, but a remark 
by one actor to another which, by catching the ear of a 
stenographer who was taking down the play, found its way 
into the printed text. 

We thus possess distinct and reliable circumstantial evidence 
of Shakespeare’s increasing reputation as a dramatist in the 
winter of the year 1597-1598. It is gratifying to be able to 
supplement this with further circumstantial evidence that, as 
his reputation, his material prosperity also increased. This 
latter evidence is as follows: 


’ 


““MINE UNCLE” AND THE PLAYERS. 


There was a certain pawnbroker named Philip Henslow—or 
Henslowe, or Hinslow—to whom the actors and dramatic 
writers of London were in the habit of resorting, who, by 
association, began to extend his business with them to advanc- 
ing money not only on their personal chattels but on their 
plays, which he would sell to the theatres. His theatrical con- 
nections in time became so extensive that he built Zhe Rose 
theatre on the Bankside and entrusted its management to 
Edward Alleyn, who married his daughter, and whom, we have 
seen, had been the manager of one of the companies to which 
Shakespeare had belonged. Henslow’s papers and books cover- 
ing these transactions are to a great extent still extant (and 
they contain a great many names which have become familiar 
ones in English literature), and we find by them that, among 


others, Shakespeare himself was a borrower up to about the 
VOL, LXIV.—4o0 
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year 1598. But in that year his name disappears from the 
pawnbroker’s books. From which, of course, the reasonable 
conclusion is that he had become independent, or at least self- 
sustaining, in or about that year. So we see what an impor- 
tant play this “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” is from the circumstan- 
tial testimony as to Shakespeare's business biography, which it 
affords and confirms. Shakespeare’s contemporary dramatists 
were not so fortunate, but remained in Henslow’s clutches for 
long after. Here is a curious letter, written as late as 1606, 
probably from a sponging-house, which is in evidence as to 
this : 

To our most loving friend, Mr. Philip Hinslow, Esq., these: 

Mr. HINSLOW: You understand our unfortunate extremity, 
and I do not think you so void of Christianity but you will throw 
so much money into the Thames as we request now of you 
rather than endanger so many innocent lives. You know there 
is X/. more at least to be received of you for the play. We 
desire you to lend us V/. of that which shall be allowed to 
you, without which we cannot be bailed, nor I play any more 
till this be dispatched. It will lose you XX/. ere the end of 
next week, besides the hindrance of the next new play. Pray, 
sir, consider our cases with humanity, and now give us cause 
to acknowledge you our true friend in time of need. We have 
entreated Mr. Davison to deliver this note, as well to witness 
your love as our promised and always acknowledgment to be 
your most thankful friend, NAT. FIELD. 

The money shall be abated out of the money remains for 


the play of Mr. Fletcher and ours. 
Ros. DABORNE, 


I have always found you a true loving friend to me, and in 
so small a suit, it being honest, I hope you will not fail us. 
PHILIP MASSENGER. 


There are, first and last, a great many begging letters 
signed with well-known names, dating from these times—many 
of them signed by Francis Bacon, by the way—in the old 
English collections. But not one among them happens to be 
signed with the name of William Shakespeare ! 









NoTRE DAME DE FOURVIERES. 







































NOTRE DAME DE FOURVIERES. 
BY E. ENDRES. 


HE visitor to Lyons finds half the attractiveness 
of this historic and stately city in the superb 
Notre Dame de Fourviéres. Crowning the pre- 
cipitous heights of the city, between the rivers 
Sadne and Rhone, it occupies an uniquely ad- 
vantageous position for displaying its architectural beauties at 
every turn, while its towers and terraces afford some of the 
most magnificent views in France. The eye wanders from the 
imposing edifices and grand bridges of the city below across 
home-dotted valleys and hills to the Alps of Dauphiné and, 
when the atmosphere is favorable, to the glistening summit of 
Mont Blanc, one hundred miles away. 

The history of the church is as unique as itself, and makes 
a touching tale of implicit faith and noble fidelity. So distant 
was its origin that no records preserve it, but it is frequently 
referred to in the annals of the first century. The old church, 
now standing, was erected in 1586, and has undergone but few 
changes. It has but little attraction to the eye when compared 
with the splendid modern building by its side, but it preserves 
the history of a people true to their faith through dark and 
tumultuous ages. The interior walls are covered from sight by 
the thousands of offerings made by rich and poor in recogni- 
tion. of blessings received through the intercession of Our Lady 
of Fourviéres, notably during the great cholera plague of 1643. 

The new church, a description of which is the purpose of 
this article, owes its origin to a touching episode of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870. France found herself a prey to the 
horrors of war, and was fighting with the heroism of despair 
the consummate strategy of Von Moltke. Strasburg, Metz, and 
(oul had successively fallen, and Paris, the fairest city of 
the world, was enclasped in a consuming embrace of flame and 
iron. Now it was that the great commercial city of Lyons 
found herself threatened by the enemy, and that, too, at a time 








hen her resources were exhausted. 

The chief city of Lyonnais had not waited till danger threat- 
ned herself to prove her loyalty to France; her wealth and 
rength had been placed at her country’s feet at the first 
roke of the war tocsin. Regiment after regiment of brave 
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Lyonnais had she sent to help her sister cities in their time 
of distress. Her garde mobile had fought at Belfort and Paris; 
her volunteers had nobly fallen in the terrible struggle at Nuits, 
where the trained veterans of Prussia found it necessary to 
halt and rest themselves after meeting these hastily improvised 
soldiers of France. And now in the hour of her own danger, 
when the sleuth-hounds of war were shadowing her own door, 
when her sons were either dead or languishing in captivity, 











MAIN FRONT AND ENTRANCE, 


when her treasury was exhausted and the victorious armies of 
Germany were threatening her with a circle of fire, lo! only 
helpless women and children were left to uphold the honor of 
brave Lugdunum. 

So it was that in the cheerless dawn of the 8th of October, 
1870, the women and children of Lyonnais by thousands wend- 
ed their way, as their ancestors had done in the days of old, 
to the hill that overhangs their city, and on which stands the 
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ancient sanctuary of Notre Dame de Fourviéres, there to plead 
with their Lady of Bon Conseil to help them once more in 
this their time of war, as she had helped them from the times 
of the persecutions of Marcus Aurelius and Septimus Severus 
to the time of the plague in the black year of 1643. 

Not in “purple and scarlet and fine-twined linen” came 
these suppliants to plead before La Mére Immaculée, but in 
trailing robes of sombre black, with the insignia of widowhood 
and orphanage upon them. Kneeling by hundreds on the cold 
stones of the old sanctuary, kneeling by thousands in the outer 
court-yard, and by tens of thousands in the narrow, steep streets 
of Fourviéres, with sobs and sighs bursting from their bosoms 
and with tears streaming from their sorrow-laden eyes, the wo- 
men of Lyonnais said: 

“Nous faisons un voeu de préter un généreux concours a la 
construction d’un nouveau sanctuaire a Fourviéres, si la trés 
sainte Vierge, notre Mére Immaculée, préserve de l’ennemi la 
ville et le diocése de Lyon.” 

And the vow was favorably heard. On the first of March, 
1871, peace was signed; the feet of the enemy had not trod- 
den the beloved Lyonnaise land. 

In spite of the enormous war indemnity France paid, and in 
which the Lyonnais bore a heavy share, the ground for the 
new church of Notre Dame de Fourviéres was purchased, and 
was blessed on the 8th of April, 1872, the Feast of the An- 
nunciation, and on December 7 of the same year, the vigil of 
the Immaculate Conception, the first stone was laid in fulfilment 
of that solemn vow and in memory of the protection granted. 


THE EXTERIOR. 


The new edifice really embodies two churches, which are 
commonly known as the upper church and the lower church; 
the former is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin andthe latter 
to St. Joseph. 

The building is a parallelogram, about twice as long as 
wide, to which a semi-circular apse of the full width is added, 
and with four grand polygonal towers, one hundred and fifty- 
eight feet in height, at the corners. The main front and en- 
trance stand toward the setting sun, while the apse directly 
faces the east. The architecture conforms to no particular 
order and~is mainly original with the designer, M. Pierre 
Bossan, who received inspiration for his plans while praying 
for divine guidance. It is properly designated the “Fortress 
Church”; partly because of the resemblance in its bold and 
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massive outlines to a military fortification, but also because it 
stands sentinel over the city; a veritable citadel of defence, 
the holy “ Acropolis of Lyon.” The predominating sentiment 
throughout the structure is a unification of strength and 
beauty, and it is in this characteristic the edifice has its 
distinction. 

The upper church is built upon a platform reached by steps 
extending its whole width. The two towers of the western front 
frame a richly adorned portico surmounted by a gallery, over 
which is a pediment richly sculptured and bearing in high re- 
lief inscriptions of the vows of 1643 and 1870. The bases that 
support the columns of the portico are remarkable, being in 
fact monoliths of 35,295 pounds weight each, which required 
twenty stout horses to move them. When the first of these 
massive blocks arrived a triumphal procession was formed 
through the city, the ladies of Lyons burying the stone in 
flowers. The columns of the portico are of granite from Lake 
Maggiore, and the sculpturing of their capitals is very fine; 
the depiction of delicate foliage being truly a masterpiece of 
fidelity to nature. One of the most striking of the exterior 
features of Notre Dame de Fourviéres is the imposing statue of 
the Archangel Michael standing high over the centre of the 
apse, the extended wings measuring twenty feet from tip 
to tip. 

The north-west tower has been given over to the use of 
the Catholic Faculty of Sciences, who have established an ob- 
servatory and equipped it with all the necessary astronomical 
instruments. The north-east tower is open to the public, and 
is resorted to by tourists for the grand panorama it affords of 
scenery both beautiful and interesting. The wonderful view 
has been duplicated in miniature in enamel around the entire 
balustrade of the tower, with the names, altitude, and distance 
of the various mountain ranges and peaks, thus providing the 
stranger with the most perfect guide possible. The open cir- 
cular gallery enclosing part of the apse is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting sections of the exterior church. Mag- 
nificent in columns of red Italian granite and pilasters of por- 
phyry superbly polished, symbolical friezes, finely chiselled cor- 
nices and groups of winged herons, it both delights and 
captivates the spectator. It is called the “Gallery of the 
Benediction,” and here every year on the 8th of September 
is given to the city the Benediction of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment in memory of the vow of the ancient municipality. 
The writer was once present at this impressive ceremony. Ser- 
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vice and the twilight came together. From everywhere the 
heights of Fourviéres were visible, and the quays, the bridges, 
the streets and public squares were thronged with people. 
High over all the bells of the city churches rang in their 
deep, sweet chorus in response to the great cathedral chime. 
Suddenly the cannon’s roar was heard, and while the shadows 
fell on the kneeling worshippers and the last rays of the set- 














APSE, FACING THE EAST. 


ting sun tinged the distant Alpine peaks with a dying efful- 
gence, the Benediction, in tones that seemed unearthly, came 
so clearly that the peace and promises, both everlasting, 
seemed, not prefigured but realized. 


THE UPPER CHURCH. 


The interior presents a nave, 217 feet long, built in three 
bays covered by cupolas, and with two aisles, square at one 
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end and at the other with an apse of ten sides. Sixteen 
columns support the arches. Such in brief is a technical de- 
scription of the interior of the upper church, but words are 
inadequate to convey the long surprise, the splendor, and the 
beauty of its arrangement. 

This creation of the modern mind not only shows the char- 
acter and feeling of the generation engaged in forming it, but 
gives also an impressive proof of the resources of the church. 
Walls disappear beneath gold and precious stones, the pave- 
ment glitters with enamelled tiles and polished marbles. Every- 
where are lightness and richness, all the beauty that the genius 
of the, pious architect could devise. ‘ 

The cupolas are a distinctive motif of this church, and, in- 
stinctively, the eye is attracted to the resplendent Venetian 
mosaics of which they are formed. They are three in number. 
The one nearest the choir is a grand composition. The Eter- 
nal Father, majestically seated on a throne of clouds, blesses 
the world emerging out of the formless void. Angels hover 
near bearing banderolles on which are inscribed in golden let- 
ters: . 

Dominus possedit me ab initio, 
Ab eterno ordinata sum, 
Ante colles parturiebar 

Cum eco eram cuncta componens. 


An encircling band of cherubim complete this glorious mosaic. 

In the second cupola the Blessed Virgin is seated with 
crossed hands and drooping eyelids, her foot resting on the 
serpent’s head. She is clad in a mantle of spotless white and 
surrounded by the golden aureola of the Holy Spirit. Two 
angels bend over her, bearing in their hands scrolls on which 
are the words: 

Ecce ancilla Dovwtini, fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum. 


The third cupola is consecrated to the Virgin Mother of 
the Infant Jesus. The stable of Bethlehem is depicted with 
realistic fidelity. Adoring angels strew flowers on the couch 
of the Holy Child. A grand cherub with magnificent wings 
holds a scroll with the words 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, 


while a pendant of angelic choristers continue the celestial can- 
ticle. The pillars that support these cupolas are of pale blue 
marble superbly. fluted and polished. They rest on bases of 
sculptured white marble, while their golden capitals support 
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angels with outspread wings, each angel bearing an invocation 
of the Litany of the Virgin. 

Every tribute of devotion in this beautiful church culmin- 
ates in the chancel with its high altar. The base of the 
chancel is of dark blue marble, above which is a moulding 
of white marble with masses of roses in alto-rilievo, among 


INTERIOR, UPPER CHURCH. 


which are entwined enamels on a golden ground. From the 
moulding to the base of the seven great windows of the apse 
the walls are tapestried with costly marbles and panels of 
bréche-antique. The seven windows form an immense expanse 
of radiant crystal grandly illuminating the high altar of Parian 
marble glittering with gold enamel and polished crystals. The 
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columns of the sanctuary are of rosso-antico, crowned with 
golden capitals and supporting kneeling angels with outstretched 
wings. A glorious mosaic frieze of peacocks with their mar- 
vellous plumage, and of palm-trees and tropical foliage, among 
which are brilliant birds in flight, extends round the choir. 

From the pavement to a height of eight feet the entire 
walls are covered with dark green serpentine panelled with red 
Macon marble, the remainder of the walls being of some sea- 
green material brilliantly polished. Six large windows of 
painted glass, three on each side, representing the Blessed 
Virgin as Queen of Angels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, con- 
fessors, and martyrs, divide these sea-green walls, that seem to 
symbolize those walls of jasper and all kinds of precious stones 
around the heavenly city. Here magnificence is cheerful, and 
faith can see the brightness of the sunrise and of coming 
glory. <A visitor to this church who is not delighted by its 
glories must be seldom satisfied. 


THE LOWER CHURCH, OR CRYPT. 


On entering the semi-subterranean chapel of St. Joseph a 
profound impression of its individuality is received. Its impos- 
ing length of 217 feet is much exaggerated by the dim light 
which filters through rich painted glass, the latter showing chiefly 
orange and blue. When the eye has become accustomed to 
this dim iridescence the massive vaulted roof looms out of the 
shadows. It is supported by thirty-eight columns of polished 
fluted stone, with bases and capitals of Carrara marble. Angels 
support the springers of the arches, bearing in their hands palm 
branches and ears of corn. The walls of the chapel are of 
white polished marble, cut in the centre by bands of rosso- 
antico on which are inscribed in letters of gold the names of 
every parish in the vast diocese of Lyonnais. The pavement of 
the crypt is in colored Roman mosaic and marble cubes. 

As in the upper church, the gem of the subterranean chapel 
is its choir and high altar. The ten segments of the apse are 
luminous with Venetian mosaics representing cherubim sur- 
rounded by exquisite foliage, and phylacteries upon which are 
written the prerogatives of St. Joseph. The high altar is of 
fine Carrara marble, and on its front, in high relief, is depicted 
the death of St. Joseph. 

From the crypt two fine arched doorways, termed respec- 
tively Bethlehem and Nazareth, lead into the terrace gardens 
surrounding the church. 
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For nearly a quarter of a century work has progressed on 
the new church of Notre Dame de Fourviéres. Already three 
millions of dollars have been spent on it. Eight chapels in the 
upper and six in the lower church have yet to be completed. 
Furthermore it is the intention to people the exterior of the 
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INTERIOR, LOWER CHURCH (INCOMPLETE). 


church, as the interior, with angels bearing attributes relative 
to the glory of Mary. But it is expected that by the close of 
the nineteenth century the entire church will be completed, and 
the twentieth century fittingly ushered in by the dedication of 
the new Church of Fourviéres, on whose heights for nearly two 
thousand years the veneration of the Blessed Virgin has never 
ceased, 








THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 
BY WALTER LECKY. 
** Non cuicunque datum ‘est habere nasum,”—Mar?zal. 


HERE are the ancient gods 
Of Greece and Rome? 
As broken, trampled clods, 

As feathery foam. 


Olympus tumbled down, 
The power past ; 

Great Jove without a crown— 
A myth outcast. 


Where are the ancient gods? : 
Long broke the crust ; 

Like all our human frauds, 
They are as dust. 


Yet men of maudlin mind 
Deplore the ruth ; 

They would Olympus find, 
To touch the truth. 


They would of law be free, 
The flesh esteem, 

From Him of Galilee 
A world redeem. 





THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 


The ancient gods have fled, 
Their cults o’er-cast. 

Can they bring back the dead ? 
The déad have passed. 


Bring back the strangers, dead, 
To love unknown? 

A barren worship, fled, 
Seeks love—a stone. 


Resign our restful Rood 
For empty speech? 

Seek ill, abandon good 
False prophets preach? 


In book, in every mart 
They build in Spain: 

But One can sooth the heart, 
Aught else is vain, 


But One can make us free, 
Of love his creed: 

He came from Galilee, 
We are his seed. 
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A NEW WORK ON DE LAMENNAIS. 


BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 

mies F all the moving episodes in the history of eccle- 

siastical vicissitude, perhaps the most profoundly 

tragic is the rise and fall of the Abbé de La- 

mennais. It is a tale that does not grow trite by 

repetition. We who move in days of compara- 
tive quiet for the church find it difficult, it may be, to realize 
the conditions under which the star of Lamennais waxed and 
waned. In the domain of the church shock had followed upon 
shock. To the Revolution had succeeded Waterloo, and the 
chaos of governments was matched by a chaos of philosophies 
and religious systems. France was the focus as well as the 
radiator of all these warring ideas in the domains of mind and 
matter. Confusion had in many respects been made worse 
confounded by the pact of the Concordat, and the Gordian 
knot which it had created could neither be severed by the 
sword nor disentangled by the most subtle thought of man. 
Such was the time at which Lamennais burst like a comet 
upon a struggling world, and electrified all the combatants by 
the brilliancy and boldness of his philosophy and his defence 
of the religious faith that was in him. 

We are reminded somewhat of the vague dreams of mythol- 
ogy by the course of the combat and the personnel of the 
chief actors. They were indeed Titans in intellect who in 
those days flung themselves against the battlements of a sneer- 
ing philosophy and, worse still, a system which recognized 
religion in order to make it the slave and tool of a despotism 
in the state. Illustrious, indeed, were the intellects which ral- 
lied to the support of the daring leader. At no age was seen 
a brighter galaxy—Chateaubriand, Montalembert, Lacordaire, 
Ozanam, De Guérin, Sainte-Beuve, and a host of lesser lights. 
Towering above the wreck of the exploded philosophies stood 
the great figure of Auguste Comte, hardly inferior in intellectual 
stature to Lamennais himself, but without a spark of his noble 
fury for the sanctity of the truth which is of God. It may 
fairly be doubted whether militant Catholicism has ever procuced 
so brilliant a champion as Lamennais; and it is equally open 
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to question whether his loss to the church was, humanly speak- 
ing, a preventible calamity. More mournful in its unfolding 
than the fateful sweep of a Greek tragedy, his life’s story cul- 
minates in a fall brought about directly by his triumphant 
assertion of true principles in ecclesiastical and social polity. 
The times, unhappily, were unfitted for the assertion of those 
principles. Lamennais, unfortunately, had pushed his theories 
into the practical world so far that he left himself no golden 
bridge by which to retreat when it was no longer possible to 
advance. He had staked his all upon the result of an appeal 
to Rome; and when the decision was adverse, he had no wea- 
pon left in all his spiritual armory. Then his great heart failed 
him, and he turned his back upon his priestly office and upon 
the church of his passionate devotion—for ever. 

A new work on Lamennais* reawakens our interest in this 
melancholy, almost inscrutable story of genius turned awry. 
The author is the Honorable W. Gibson. He writes from a 
Catholic point of view, but no one can charge him with unfair- 
ness toward the forces to which Lamennais was compelled to 
yield. Those forces were such as were inseparable from the 
march of events. It is only given to world-masters like Cesar 
and Ronaparte to oppose logical sequence, with the might of 
many legions, successfully. The victories of thought are won 
by slower and less exciting processes. They are won none the 
less surely, for all that. Lamennais’ principles, as regards 
church policy at least in France, have been to a large extent 
vindicated. Gallicanism is dead. A subservient clergy can no 
longer be looked upon as a department of the state, fawning 
upon state officials for its salary, and deaf and blind to the 
sufferings of the people. This was the thing that roused the 
holy ire in the great Abbé and caused him to stand for years 
as the inspired prophet of the new movement in the church, the 
marvel of the world and the terror of its tyrants. 

There were many elements in the position which confronted 
Lamennais when he began his great task‘of uplifting Catholic- 
ity which Catholics of to-day need to understand before they 
can form an idea of the transcendent courage and genius of 
the man and the stupendous significance of his failure and fall. 
We are easily led, when forming estimates of the acts and 
thoughts of people in the past, to overlook the difference be- 
tween their times and our own. It seems much easier for the 


* The Abbé de Lamennais and the Catholic Liberal Movement in France. By the 
Honorable W. Gibson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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average reader or thinker to imagine the altered circumstances 
under which the people in the near future must live and think 
than to make due allowance for the changes which a few 
years have brought about since even the beginning of the 
present century. We are too apt to lose sight of the fact that, 
although Rome had been universally looked up to as the su- 
preme tribunal in the temporals and spirituals of the church, 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility had not been formally defined 
until the date of the Vatican Council, twenty-seven years ago. 
In order to understand what confusion of principles, what clash- 
ing of obligations, and what uncertainty in even the greatest 
ecclesiastical minds the acceptance of this dogma terminated 
once for all, we have but to go back to the days of Lamen- 
nais and the First Empire. Then we shall see how the spirit 
of Gallicanism was utilized as an instrument wherewith to chas- 
tise the church at large, and a new Cesarism sought, and well- 
nigh successfully, to turn a national church into a mere state 
department or official machine for invoking the blessing of 
Heaven on territorial designs and mundane statecraft arising out 
of triumphant militarism. The word “ Ultramontane” has now 
almost dropped out of popular recollection. At this time it was 
on everybody’s lips, and, thanks to the energetic anti-Catholi- 
cism. of the London 7Zimes and similar mouthpieces of human 
“freedom,” it acquired a sinister meaning as the sum of all 
that was odious, reactionary, and unconstitutional in ecclesio- 
civil policy. When we look into the matter we find, however, 
that its original meaning, as expounded by Lamennais, was the 
very antithesis of all this. Gallicanism in his day stood for 
the enslavement of the church and the effacement of God’s 
truth and human right. Ultramontanism was the means of its 
delivery. He was the intrepid soldier of this most sacrosanct 
cause. His valor and impetuosity, unfortunately, carried him 
too far. He ploughed through the enemy’s ranks, only to find 
his isolation complete, beyond the reach of his friends and un- 
able to capitulate to his foes. 

Things as between Church and State in France were in a 
position which to honorable and sensitive minds was demean- 
ing to religion and intolerable to manhood when Lamennais 
started the Avenir. He was, not to say a man of ideals, but a 
giant with a single ideal—a dreamer of the loftiest and purest 
kind. His dream was that of Savonarola—a Christia democracy 
in which Truth and Justice should be the crownless king and 
queen. He saw around him a subservient hierarchy and an un- 
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murmuring clergy. The shadow of the Terror was still over 
the church. The Concordat was in the eyes of many a worse 
evil. It made a chasm between the people and the clergy. It 
made the bishops dependent on the whim of a minister; it 
caused many to forget what was due to their episcopal dignity. 
Lamennais sickened when he began to observe these things. 
The sufferings of the people at the same time cried out irre- 
sistibly to him. In his youth he had been a royalist, regarding 
monarchy as the just apex of the governmental system. But 
when he saw the workings of the principle and the misery of 
the unheeded herd, his convictions changed. Then he found 
himself to be a Christian Democrat. : 

Men of Lamennais’ stamp are not swayed by logical pro- 
cesses, in the ordinary sense; the logic of events is more 
potent to win their sympathies in an instant than years of 
thought on the beautiful but frigid lines of accurate reasoning. 
The heart of the great abbé was always victorious over his 
head ; the exquisite tenderness of his nature, on the one hand, 
and its volcanic wrath against mighty social wrongs, on the 
other, blinded him in the long run to the course he was pursu- 
ing. He saw not the finger-post which marked the parting of 
the ways while he hurried along toward the goal where he 
thought to sée the complete unity between the church and 
society established upon the overthrown despotisms and bureau- 
cracies of Europe. The character of Lamennais thus appears 
to have been more of a dual one than that of any great 
thinker known to fame. 

In Sainte-Beuve’s picture of the abbé this unfortunate duality 
is strongly dwelt upon. Lamennais, he says, always leaned to 
one side or the other without any gradation of opinion or 
sympathy. This unpoisable disposition is attributed by the 
author of the book now before us to the physical circumstances 
of his surroundings in infancy; and in order to get a vivid im- 
pression of what these surroundings were, he betook himself to 
St. Malo before he began his book. It is a weird and many- 
sided spot, overlooking a sea which a fanciful mind might easily 
distort into an implacable eternal enemy lying outside the town, 
now luring men out by its glorious surface of emerald sheen, 
now tossing multitudinous manes from its leviathan sides and 
spreading its immense tentacles up over the pelasgic rocks of 
its sea-wall, threatening the ancient stone statue of the Virgin, 
mysterious gift from the ocean itself, as a popular legend holds, 


which stands over the main gate. Terrific storms at times 
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sweep the coast bare; at other seasons the place smiles like a 
marine gem, and the whole scene is one of paradisiacal tranquil- 
lity. It is certainly a spot for an impressionist. Lamennais was 
one as soon as he began to be sensible of natural impressions, 
and that was early in life, for we find it recorded of him in 
the introductory portion of this book that when eight years 
old he said to a companion, as he saw a group of people 
watching the wild war of the elements outside the shore, on 
which his own attention had for some time been riveted: “Ils 
regardant ce que je regarde, mais ils ne voient pas ce je vois.” 
Happier for himself it might have been by far had he not the 
fatal gift of the keener vision of the mind and the spirit than 
these simple folk; thrice happier had he the gift of the gentler 
Fénelon, who earlier, placed in a somewhat analogous dilemma 
of conscience and ideal, placed himself fully and unconditional- 
ly at the foot of the cross and offered up his humiliation 
to Him who made submission and humiliation sublime and 
sanctifying. 

We will not say that it would have been better for man- 
kind and for religion, but most certainly better had it been for 
himself had the vision of Lamennais been the vision of the sea- 
toilers and other simple folks who watched the agony of the sea 
with him that day at St. Malo. They saw it, too, with some- 
thing more than physical eyes. If the beginnings of no pro- 
found philosophical speculations on the origin of all things 
were not stirred in them, if no incipient poet-yearnings quick- 
ened at the touch of moody Nature, they saw not far off the 
hand of God. If he, in his later life, could only have seen as 
clearly that guiding hand above the storms which raged about 
him, he could hardly have sunk beneath them as he did. 

The mistake which wrecked the hopes and ambition of the 
Abbé de Lamennais is one into which many noble minds are 
liable to fall. Believing the church to be the great central 
power for the uplifting of the world, they wish her to aban- 
don her true position as teacher, by which, while belonging 
to the earth she is detached from it, and become the active 
demonstrator of her own principles as applied to human sys- 
tems. The church is too wise to adopt this view. The chang- 
ing centuries have not been without their lessons to her. No 
matter what way the ship of the world is steered, she must be 
as unalterable as the compass pointing to the loadstar of 
truth. Political and philosophical systems have risen and per- 
ished again and again since she started on her way, and she 
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remains as before, authority illuminate. To bless and encour- 
age every honest mode of social reform is her ré/e always, but 
never to identify herself with these beneficent schemes in the 
way of promoter or patron. Social reform is a high aim, but 
it is not, more than incidentally, the mission of the church. 

It is not every Catholic who could undertake to present 
the life of Lamennais with a perfectly impartial hand. The 
mind which had followed his intellectual track, brilliant be- 
yond all compare, up to the point where it was brought to an 
abrupt halt, must have been so captivated with its triumphant 
presentation of Catholic principles as to be unprepared for the 
recoil of the renunciation which soon followed the stoppage of 
his work. Only the Catholic who has been able to realize the 
abject condition in which such men as Lamennais and O’Con- 
nell found religion when they stood forth alone to champion 
it, can appraise the courage and the genius which the task 
required. To dwell upon the glories of the Essay upon In- 
difference, to follow the eagle flights of the Avenir, and then 
to behold the Dedalian collapse of the bold spirit who 
guided it, fills the soul with the gloom of profoundest tra- 
gedy. Mr. Gibson has preserved his literary equanimity very 
fairly all through the pages of his narrative. He is sympa- 
thetic and just in his treatment of Lamennais, and offers no 
opinion on points where the judgment of the reader ought 
manifestly to be left unfettered by anything but the presenta- 
tion of facts. But he enables most readers, by his analysis of 
the characters and the varying scenes embraced in his survey, 
to form just conclusions on the higher action of a momentous 
and far-reaching drama. 

To understand the sort of gambler stake which Lamennais 
played for his own soul and for society, we must gain some 
knowledge of the force which impelled him, beside and _ be- 
yond the impetuous torrent of his native vehemence 
and earnestness. This force was nothing less than the 
belief that he was an instrument specially raised up by Provi- 
dence for the working out of a vast design of religious and 
social reconstruction. He did not merely cherish this belief in 
the recesses of his own mind, unfortunately, but confided it 
freely to his personal friends, orally and by letter; so that 
when his great fabric of reconstruction was dashed down by 
the breath of authority, he could not in spirit survive the 
stroke which was the death of his pride. He seemed to feel 
that the justice of the tragedy required an awful denouement, 
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and his fall must be as that of Lucifer, to rise no more. Stu- 
por seizes us as we look upon the appalling grandeur of this 
despair. Lamennais was past middle age when the defeat 
overtook him. He was fifty-two years old. The splendor of 
his form had filled the world; the sublime fury with which he 
had espoused the cause of the people had paved the way for 
revolution. All this had been done in the hope of purifying 
and emancipating the church, on the one hand, of elevating 
the toiling masses, on the other. The coursers of the sun 
liked not the charioteer, and Phaéton paid the penalty of his 
overweening confidence. 

The majority of Catholic readers are, no doubt, familiar 
with much of the private life of the Lamennais family in the old 
chateau of La Chénaie as well as at St. Malo. The delightful let- 
ters of Maurice de Guérin, Sainte-Beuve, and others of the bright 
circle which the great abbé gathered about him, have preserved 
those beautiful days of social converse and philosophy as golden 
reflections of a fair city sunk beneath the waves. Mr. Gibson 
devotes more of his book to the ministerial and philosophical 
work of the abbé than to family and personal details, yet he 
has given sufficient to fill in his large canvas respectably. A 
good space is devoted to the singular relations which Lamen- 
nais and Auguste Comte occupied toward each other at dif- 
ferent periods. These two great minds ran on somewhat paral- 
lel lines of time and place, and at times their paths coalesced, 
only to branch off at angles of mutual aversion. In their earlier 
days Lamennais felt rather drawn toward Comte through sym- 
pathy, as to a great mind in error; when later on he broke 
away from the church and set forth a philosophical thesis of 
his own, he felt an invincible repugnance toward Comte and 
always spoke of his creed contemptuously as “ that philosophy.” 
It is a very singular circumstance, as pointed out by Mr. Gib- 
son, that the founder of Positivism, although a professed sceptic 
regarding Catholicism, was at one time impelled by mental dis- 
tress to ease his conscience by a confession, and the Abbé de 
Lamennais was the one confessor toward whom he was attracted. 
We are reminded by this incident of a fact which must strike 
many as conclusive of the truth of the Catholic Church. The 
great sceptics and agnostics of modern days have generally 
looked to Catholicism as the’ only alternative to their own em- 
piric systems and theories. Comte, Mill, Huxley, Spencer, 
Romanes, and others have put themselves on record in this 
light. Some of them have said and written delightful things 
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about a faith which was too sublime and perfect for their 
science-filmed vision. No other church seems to have been 
worth, in their view, a moment’s thought. 

One inference which is suggested by Mr. Gibson’s line of 
argument, in this biographical sketch, may be fairly taken into 
account in closing the pages and musing over the ultimate lot 
of one so great. It is quite logical to postulate that had the 
Pope’s Infallibility been a living dogma in Lamennais’ day his 
great mind would not have been lost to the Church. The ques- 
tions which he raised were ultimately as between the Papal au- 
thority and the French episcopate, and the final decision did 
not then rest, as it does now, with the pope deciding ex cathe- 
dra, but with the church in council. Hence the terrible zmpass¢ 
in which he found himself by his writings in the Avenir and his 
action in the Agence Générale pour la Defense de la Liberté Re- 
ligieuse. In chopping at the net in which he found the national 
church enmeshed he got himself hopelessly and inextricably en- 
tangled. His case affords an awful warning against the merging 
of the priest in the politician. Had he but been blessed with 
the grand humility of his beloved disciple and colleague, La- 
cordaire, he might have saved himself from ruin. 

But the mind and natural temperament of Lamennais were 
different. He was raised in thought at times, like a helpless 
balloonist beyond his own control, and swept along in strata 
of burning atmosphere, like the Apostle who beheld the Open- 
ing of the Seals. 

There was a prophetic fury about his writing at times whose 
imagery and diction are not of earth. In estimating his mourn- 
ful retrogression and surcease, we ought not to overlook this 
indication of an overheated intellect ; and one more faint hope 
for his eternal quiet is afforded in the possibility that, could 
his beloved brother, the Abbé Jean, have reached him ere he 
closed his eyes and turned his face to the wall in death, a 
reconciliation with Heaven and family might have come. The 
grounds for this possibility are evident from the correspondence 
reproduced in Mr. Gibson’s book—a book in every respect 
worthy, we may add, of its great theme. 





They rise in fear: the place is not secure ; 
They leave in sadness, and in suffering— 

The holy three, the Maiden-mother pure, 
The just one Joseph, and the infant King. 
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MARY IN EGYPT; OR, THE SHADOW OF 
CALVARY. 


BY JAMES M. HAYES. 


I. 


UDEA’S hills are robed in silvery light, 
The starlight slumbers on Genezareth’s breast ; 
Through pines and palms the voices of the night 
Sound strangely sweet, and all is peace and rest. 


Ah, calm the hour, when lo! from heaven high 
A light celestial breaks upon the land ; 
Angelic wings are flashing through the sky ; 
On Joseph’s ear descends high Heaven’s command: 


“ Arise, and fly from Herod’s sword this night ; 
Arise, and fly o’er hills and deserts wild 
To Egypt’s land; depart ere morning’s light ; 


Arise, and take the Mother and the Child.” 


They rise in fear: the place is not secure; 
They leave in sadness, and in suffering— 

The holy three, the Maiden-mother pure, 
The just one Joseph, and the infant King. 


II. 


Starlight cold and cheerless lies 
O’er the land where men are sleeping ; 
"Neath the purple midnight skies 
Shepherds are their watches keeping ; 
Beautiful the scene and fair, 
Hark! upon the listening air 
Sounds a wail of wild despair— 
Mothers o’er their babes are weeping. 


From the distance, as they fly, 
Comes this voice of lamentation, 
First a plaintive, woeful sigh, 
Now a wail of desolation: 
Joseph hears, not apprehending ; 
Sorrow Mary’s heart is rending, 
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And in grief and pain is bending 
O’er her Child in supplication. 


Now she feels the dreadful meaning 
Of the words by Simeon spoken: 

Jesus, on her bosom leaning, 
Meant this grief to be a token 

Of that distant day of days 

When, before her mother’s gaze, 

Men her murdered Son would raise, 
And her piercéd heart be broken. 


On they passed for many a day, 
On across the desert sand— 
"Neath the glittering noonday’s ray; 
By the scorching breezes fanned ; 
"Neath the glimmerings of the starlight, 
Or the moonbeams, silvery white, 
Or through solemn, sombre night, 
Into Egypt’s storied land. 


Penned by many an ancient saint, 
Seen in sacred ecstasy, 

Legends beautiful and quaint 
Cluster round this mystery ; 

All presage a future woe, 

All a coming sorrow show, 

Shadows all, that darkly grow 
Falling from Mount Calvary. 





THE DIVINE CHILD IS THE SOLUTION OF THE RIDDLE OF HUMANITY/ASKED 
BY THE SPHINX, 
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The sable shadows of the sombre night 
Fall gently o’er the desert’s burning breast ; 

The busy, bustling haunts of men are quiet, 

Creation sleeps in peaceful calm and rest: 








The creatures rest ; the creatures’ God alone 
Is homeless, restless in the desert wild ; 

Descended from a kingly Father’s throne, 

Behold the exiled, outcast, helpless Child! 







O majesty stooped down from high estate! 
Eternal love beyond our mortal ken! 

Of this debasement of the Lord most great, 

What think the sinful, doubting hearts of men? 













One night, ’tis said, within a robber’s cave 
The holy travellers seek their limbs to rest; 

They meet, within, no bandits—no one save 

A mother with a babe upon her breast : 








This mother’s face shows pain, and grief, and dread ; 
The child is beautiful, though strangely so ; 

As fair as lilies o’er a dead face spread— 

A leper, white as God’s eternal snow. 












The Virgin Mother bathes her Child divine, 
He sinks to rest beneath her soothings mild ; 
The bandit’s wife, urged by some power benign, 
Within the suds doth wash her leperous child. 










And lo! from death to life’s ecstatic trance 
The leper child, the snow-white infant, grows 

Before its trusting mother’s wondrous glance 
As beautiful as summer’s blushing rose. 






But now, o’er Mary’s heart the dismal shade 
Of Calvary falls, and darker grows, and deep ; 

She sees her Jesus on the cruel cross laid— 

His open side, His wounded hands and feet. 











Beside her Son she sees the leper child, 
A great strong man, a captive thief he dies; 

She hears his words, dark, incoherent, wild ; 

Her mother’s heart is touched, and to her Son she cries: 
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“O Son! remember many years ago, 

When flying from the rage of Herod’s might, 
This sinner, then a leper white as snow, 

Was healed, at my request, that distant night. 


Oh! now I ask, I pray Thee now, my Son, 

To heal his soul, to make it chaste and white; 
Oh! finish now the work Thou hast begun, 

The work I prayed for on that dismal night.” 


The Saviour speaks; the music of his tongue 

Is pure, and low, and sad, and strangely sweet, 
As strains from golden lyres angelic rung, 

Or harp-strings which the singing zephyrs greet: 


The Saviour speaks, and endeth in a trice— 
He speaks in answer to this prayer’s request : 

“My son, thou shalt with Me in Paradise 
Enjoy, this day, my heavenly Father’s rest.” 


IV. 
I thus might many a legend tell, 
To show how Mary’s paths were laid 


Where sorrow’s gloomy shadows fell, 
By Calvary’s sombre mountain made. 


I thus might show our Lady’s care 
Where love for God and man is seen; 

I thus might show her wondrous fair, 
In sorrow beautiful, serene: 


As gentle flower that grows apart, 
And gives no fragrance to the air 
Until is bruised its fragile heart, 
When breathes it perfume soft and rare— 


So “tota pulchra es!”” my Queen, 

Most beautiful in sorrow’s shades; 
Creation’s purest flower serene ! 

Thou spotless Mother! peerless Maid ! 


Thy soul was pierced by sorrow’s dart ; 
Thy soul with grief and woe was pressed ; 
Oh! keep us near thy sacred heart, 
And there eternally to rest. 
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INTEMPERANCE AND PAUPERISM. 


BY REV. F. W. HOWARD. 


@faec TATISTICAL investigation has come in our day 
to be regarded as an indispensable adjunct in the 
study and treatment of all important social prob- 
lems. The limitations of statistics and the possi- 
bility and temptation of cloaking over fallacies 

by an improper use of the methods of the science have fre- 
quently been pointed out; but there is no one to-day who 
properly understands the use and method of statistical inquiry 
who does not appreciate its value and its importance. The 
great danger arising from the injudicious use of statistics is, 
that important generalizations are too frequently based on in- 
sufficient data. In such cases the fault lies not so much in the 
statistics as with the one who uses them. Moreover, as be- 
tween a judgment based on a statistical inquiry, no matter how 
insufficient, and a mere impression or judgment based on indi- 
vidual experience, unsupported by any special inquiry into the 
facts, the presumption is in favor of the former. The useful- 
ness of statistics has, indeed, so clearly been demonstrated that 
every civilized government to-day has organized departments of 
statistics and expends vast sums of money in prosecuting such 
inquiries, 

Among American commonwealths Massachusetts has long 
been recognized as having the most efficient and progressive 
state bureau of statistics. This bureau was brought to its high 
state of excellence by Mr. Carroll D. Wright, now the Commis- 
sioner of Labor at Washington, and the lecturer on Economics 
at the Catholic University. The statistical work of the bureau 
has maintained its high standard under his successors, and its 
publications are regarded as important and trustworthy. The 
first part of the report of the chief of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor, Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, is now at 
hand, and this article will consist of a discussion of the first 
portion of this report. The report consists of an account of a 
very important, painstaking, and, so far as can be ascertained, 
reliable investigation of “ The Relation of the Liquor Traffic to 
Pauperism, Crime, and Insanity.” The scope and general char- 
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acter of this report are well indicated in the section of the 
legislative act ordering the inquiry: 

“The Bureau of Statistics of Labor is hereby directed to as- 
certain, from all sources available, facts and statistics showing 
the number of commitments to all institutions, penal and chari- 
table, resulting from the use or abuse of intoxicating liquors; 
the number of crimes of each class committed; the number of 
paupers whose present condition can be traced to the use or 
abuse of intoxicating liquors by themselves, or by their parents, 
guardians, or others; the number of persons who have been 
pronounced insane, and whose condition can be traced to the 
use or abuse of intoxicating liquors by themselves, their ances- 
tors, or others; and in general such other data as will tend to 
show the relation of the liquor traffic to crime, pauperism, and 
insanity in this commonwealth; and the period of time to be 
covered by this investigation shall include not less than twelve 
successive months.” 

This report was largely the result of personal investigation, 
and the inquiry is perhaps the most thorough one of the kind 
that has been undertaken in this country. A study of this re- 
port will be helpful to any one who wishes to ascertain how 
far theories about the causes and effects of intemperance are 
supported or disproved by the facts bearing on them; but it is 
important, of course, not to see more in the figures than they 
show. 

A study of the evil of intemperance is a study of its causes 
and a study of its effects. The causes of intemperance may be 
grouped under three general heads: 

I. The weakness of the individual will is certainly the main 
cause of the evil. When single acts have passed over into habits 
control of one’s actions becomes correspondingly difficult. But 
the formation of habit is an insidious process which can easily 
be controlled at the outset. It may be questioned whether 
there are cases of intemperate habits which could not have 
been easily controlled at the time of their formation by the ex- 
ercise of a slight degree of will power. It is for this reason 
that the strongest appeal is made to the moral resolve of the 
individual, for herein lies the most effective cure. Particular 
effort is made to direct the habits of the young; for a given 
amount of effort bestowed on the young will yield better results 
than the same amount bestowed ‘on adults. Intemperance is 
not a necessary evil, because man is the controller of his ac- 
tions. 
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II. The influence of heredity is often referred to as one of 
the important causes of intemperance. It may be true to some 
extent that intemperate habits in parents beget such a diathesis 
or predisposition in the offspring. The importance of this in- 
fluence has been emphasized by those who regard intemperance 
as a disease. But the question, to what extent heredity enters 
in as a cause of intemperance, is at present only a matter of 
conjecture, and no obtainable figures give conclusive evidence 
on this point. 

III. The third group of causes may be denominated unfavor- 
able environment. Very often intemperance ascribed to heredity 
is merely the result of the unfavorable surroundings of an intem- 
perate home. Persons who are said to inherit intemperance 
would in many cases be temperate if placed in different sur- 
roundings. The importance of good homes and good surround- 
ings as factors contributing to temperance reform is now 
thoroughly appreciated, and it is quite true that effort directed 
towards the amelioration of material conditions is often pro- 
ductive of greater good results than the same amount of effort 
directed towards the cultivation of the will power of the indi- 
viduals. When a man is in some surroundings the presumption 
is that he will remain temperate, while in other situations the 
contrary presumption holds. Hence, there is good reason to 
believe that if we compare two groups of people in different 
localities, the amount of intemperance will be found to corre- 
spond, in some degree, to the character of the surroundings. 
Thus, we should expect to find more intemperance among five 
thousand people if they lived huddled together in a close area 
than we should among the same people if they lived in a wide 
territory and had better homes. This has been partially con- 
firmed by some investigations made in European cities. 

From the stand-point of the temperance reformer the in- 
quiry into the causes of intemperance is of the utmost import- 
ance, since it gives him knowledge for the direction of his 
work and enables him to see the point on which the greatest 
effort should be expended. It is a healthy sign that the work 
of temperance reform is now moving along many lines. Men 
are not merely urged to become or remain temperate, but 
effort is made to place them in such material conditions as will 
enable them more easily to be so. Philanthropic citizens in- 
terest themselves in the work of providing better home sur- 
roundings for the poor, and the state exercises its power over 
the liquor traffic in ways more or less efficient. 
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The etiology of the temperance problem, therefore, is the 
most important side of it for the practical man; but the study 
of the effects of intemperance is only one degree less import- 
ant, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to make a separation 
of the two in any thorough study of the problem. The report 
of Mr. Wadlin is the account of an inquiry into the effects of 
the evil; an attempt to ascertain how far intemperance may 
be regarded as a cause of pauperism, crime, and insanity. It 
is interesting and important to study how these evils are re. 
lated, whether as cause and effect; and if so, in what propor- 
tion of cases the relation holds; or whether they are to be re- 
garded as effects of some other common cause. If we could 
establish by reliable statistics that intemperance is a cause in, 
say, fifty per cent. of a given number of cases of pauperism, 
we have a valuable and interesting fact. This study enables 
us to judge of the importance of temperance reform in its 
relation to other reforms. It is true that reformers often try 
to see the universe in the light of a single idea. It is only 
by a study of the effects of an evil that we can definitely as- 
certain the importance which the reform of that evil should 
hold to other great moral movements. If intemperance is the 
cause or an important contributing cause in the evils of pau- 
perism, crime, and insanity, then, naturally, if we destroy in- 
temperance we shall bring about a great abatement of those 
evils which largely result from it. But it should not be _for- 
gotten that intemperance is a great evil in itself, even if it is 
not related to any other grave social problem. It may or may 
not be true that too much emphasis is placed on intemperance 
as a cause of social evils. A cause is often discredited when 
a remedy is amplified to a panacea. But entirely aside from 
its connection with any unfavorable social conditions alleged 
to be produced by it, intemperance should be suppressed be- 
cause of its own demerits. It is an instructive matter to see 
what light the figures of this report give us, and we shall, 
therefore, give the conclusions of the report with regard to 
the relation existing between intemperance and pauperism. 

The following table gives the number of cases investigated : 


Males, . : ; , . : . 2,033 
Females, , : ‘ : ‘ 597 


a : . ; : . 3,230 


Included in this total there were 281 children under ten 
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years of age, and this fact must be borne in mind in any ex- 
amination of the tables. The term pauper is used to describe 
all those who in other publications are designated as the de- 
pendent classes. The term pauper implies a reproach, and is 
manifestly inappropriate when applied to those whose depend- 
ence is due to no fault of their own, as in the case of children. 
The word dependent is of more common use when the whole 
class is included, but it will be necessary here to use the 
terms of our report. The following questions with tables ap- 
pended show some of the interesting results of an analysis of 
the figures. 

I. Is the person’s present condition of pauperism due to 
the use or abuse of intoxicating liquors? 


Yes. No. Not ascertained, Total, 


1,274 1,427 529 3,230 


II. Did the intemperate habits of one or both parents lead 
to the pauperism of the person considered ? 


Yes. No. Not ascertained, Total, 


156 2,734 340 3,230 


III. Did the intemperate habits of the legal guardians of 
the person, other than the parents, lead to his or her state 


of pauperism ? 
Yes. No. Not ascertained, Total. 


47 2,856 340 3,230 
IV. Did the intemperate habits of others, not parents or 
guardians, lead to the pauperism of the person considered ? 


Yes. No. Not ascertained, Total, 

99 2,784 347 3,230 
These tables show us that pauperism was due to intemper- 
ance of the individual in 1,274 cases, to parents in 156, to guar- 
dians in 47, and to others in 99, a total of 1,575 cases. Else- 
where in the report we learn that 47.74 per cent. of all the 
,230 persons examined had one or both parents intemperate ; 
25.91 per cent. had parents who were total abstainers; and in 
26.35 per cent. of cases the facts were not known. Whatever 
direct influence of heredity there may be is confined to the 
small number of 156 cases. We have no warrant from the 
figures, however, for saying that heredity was the cause in any of 
these cases. There is, therefore, according to this report, a 
direct relation between intemperance and pauperism established 
in 1,576 out of the 3,230 cases investigated. Of course statistics 
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of this kind do not warrant final conclusions, and they need 
to be confirmed or disproved by collateral evidence and subse- 
quent inquiries. In this connection it might be said that it 
would be a valuable thirig to institute a careful inquiry into 
the causes which bring about the dependency of children on 
charitable support. Such inquiry might be undertaken on a 
limited scale by some one having charge of such work, and it 
might lead to valuable results. 

We have just seen that intemperance is the cause actually 
assigned for the pauperism in 1,576 of the cases. From other 

tables we learn that 15.63 per cent. of the 3,230 paupers were 
"reported as excessive drinkers; 49.63 per cent. were addicted 
to drink; 26.81 per cent. total abstainers, chiefly young per- 
sons; and 7.93 per cent. habit unknown; 65.26 per cent. of 
the whole number were affected by the drink habit. 

The following table gives the age classification, the number 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors, the number whose 
habits were unknown, the number of total abstainers, and the 
total number of cases: 








Number addicted to the use | Habits Total Total number 


e. - te ‘ “ 
Ag of intoxicating liquors. |unknown.| abstainers. of all cases. 





Under | ;| — 146 146 
1-4 70 70 
5-9 65 65 

10-14 62 71 
15-19 86 126 
20-29 206 732 
30-39 88 763 
40-49 55 608 
50-59 307 38 370 
60-79 204 40 258 
80 9 10 21 


866 3,230 
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Total, is 2,108 





We note here how the liquor habit increases with age. The 
percentages of drinkers of the total number of cases are as follows : 


Ages. Per cent, Ages. Per cent, 
15-19, , ; ; : ; 40-49, 
20-29, . : , : : 50-59, 
30-39, ° ; . . : 60-79, 

We may next examine the number of total abstainers, which 
in the above table is given as 866. Of this number there were 
281 children under 10 years of age. Separating the remaining 
number by sexes, we have the following table: 
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TOTAL ABSTAINERS. 

Age. Men, Women, Total, 
10-14, : : se 22 62 
15-19, . ‘ : 32 54 86 
20-29, : ; a 125 206 
30-39, . ‘ ‘ 44 44 88 
40-49, . . - 34 21 55 
ge se se 13 38 
60-79, ? ; : as 12 40 
80 > : ; 7 3 10 


Total, . ‘ . 291 294 585 


This number of total abstainers, 866, is thus found to con- 
tain 281 children under 10 years of age, and 294 women over 
this age; leaving 291 total abstainers among 1,967 males over 
10 years of age, and 217 whose habits were unknown. The re- 
lation of intemperance to adult male pauperism is thus found to 
be very close. Again, we note that there were more women 
paupers between the ages 20-29 than in any other class. The 
total number was 184, and this includes 125 total abstainers. 
The fact that so large a number of women of this age were 
paupers is doubtless due to a special cause, and their presence 
in the general group gives it. more credit for sobriety than it 
is entitled to. If we exclude all the male paupers under 20 
and all the female paupers under 30, we have 2,568 left out of 
the 3,230 cases. Among these 2,568, 312 were total abstainers 
and 227 cases were doubtful. The relation between intemper- 
ance and pauperism is found to exist among 80 per cent. of 
these 2,568 cases, and according to this investigation, therefore, 
the relation is a very close one indeed. 

The conclusion, then, is that if we root out intemperance a 
large amount of adult pauperism will cease, and if those who 
contend against intemperance do so because they wish to destroy 
pauperism, we have reason to say from the study of these 
figures that their energy has not been wasted. On the con- 
trary, it has been well éxpended. 

There are other causes of pauperism than drink. In its 
worst type pauperism is a form of degeneration, and due to 
physical and congenital causes. Such pauperism is found in 
the lowest stratum of a population; and, strange to say, we find 
that in such cases intemperance often is but a factor of small 
importance. The seven generations of the famous Jukes family 
studied by Dugdale contained many paupers but few inebriates. 
The tribe of Ishmael, a roving band of vagrants in the States 
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of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, was not found to contain much 
intemperance. But paupers of this kind are isolated from the 
rest of the population. They are not and never were physically 
capable of rendering efficient service to society. They are 
usually mentally defective as well as dependent, and they tend 
to extinction. But pauperism allied to intemperance is usually 
the evidence of a life of wasted opportunity. When pauperism 
is caused by intemperance it means that a life of usefulness has 
been lost to the community. If, therefore, intemperance can 
be controlled, it is hardly to be expected that the most de- 
graded type of pauperism will be destroyed, but it does mean 
that a grave injury to society that results in other forms of 
pauperism will, to a great extent, cease. 

We ought to note here the caution that pauperism should 
not be identified with poverty. Pauperism is a state of de- 
‘pendence on the bounty of others which in some cases is due 
to no fault of the individual, as in the cases of children, and in 
other cases is due to the evil habits of the person, as is doubt- 
less‘'the fact in many of the adult paupers described in this. 
report. ‘We all know the lines of the poet about “honest 
poverty,” and the vast majority of those who are compelled to 
struggle against misfortune or a hard fate would scorn to be 
dependent. It might be comfortable to many who fail in 
social justice to believe that intemperance is the cause of all 
poverty; that if a man is in poor material conditions it is due 
to his own fault. But it is as needful to beware of the view 
that everything an individual may suffer is due entirely to his 
own fault, as it is to beware of the view that everything he 
suffers is due to somebody else’s fault. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TYBORNE.” 
I. 


71D you ever see such a happy face?” 
These were the words that fell on my ear as 
I stepped out on the platform of the little station 
of Mortley. 

They were uttered by one of my fellow- 
passengers from London, an elderly couple who had been re- 
garding my eager face watching for Mortley with amused 
interest. 
Happy! I should think I was happy. I was eighteen, full of 
life, health, and spirits, and I was going home after five years 
of school in Germany. Home for me did not mean father or 
mother. I lost my father before I was born, my mother when 
I was a baby; but my dear uncle and aunt had fully supplied 
their places, and to them I was going—to my uncle’s pleasant 
rectory at St. Mary’s cum Mortley—and there also I should 
find my only sister, Caroline, who was. three years my senior, 
and who had therefore. left school three years before me. 

Waiting for me at the station with the pony-carriage were 
my two cousins, Walter and Alfred, both home for their: holi- 
days. 

“Jump in, Chris,” said Walter, “and I’ll rattle you down in 
no time.” 

“Will you rattle me into a ditch, I wonder?” 

“He'd be clever if he did that,” laughed Alfred, “with this 
old duffer of a pony. Why, Chris, ’tis the same old Wowo; you 
recollect him, surely ?”’ 

“Of course I do, dear old Wowo! Let me kiss his nose; don’t 
be hard upon him, boys, and go slowly. I want to feast my 
eyes on the hedges and fields. And how you are grown; what 
fine young men! I thought you would be dear little boys just 
as you were when I left.” Walter was so indignant at this 
that he whipped Wowo, and we rushed down a hill at a fine 
pace. 

[t was a lovely summer day, and I found my aunt and 
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Caroline sitting on the lawn at tea, and two gentlemen with 
them. 

These turned out to be the curate and the only son of the 
great man of the parish, Sir George Colborne. 

Carrie ran to me and gave me a kiss, and then dear Aunt 
Bessie followed with her motherly hug, and led me into the 
house to refresh myself after my journey. But first, of course, 
I invaded my uncle’s study. 

My dear, dear Uncle Joseph; I can see him now. His tall 
figure with a slight stoop, his head with its spare locks of 
silver, his mild blue eyes, and the sweet expression of his face. 
He folded me in his arms with tenderness; then held me back 
to look at me. “It’s my own Christabel again,” he said, fondly 
brushing the hair from my brow; “her own dear, honest eyes.” 

When I was tidy and fresh I went with Aunt Bessie to the 
lawn for a cup of tea. Aunt proposed my going to bed as I 
had been travelling all the previous day and night, but I de. 
clined. The very sight of the trees and flowers, and the dear 
faces, put new life into me. 

How lovely the lawn looked with its beds of bright flowers 
and its four standard roses, of which my uncle was so fond 
and which had been the delight of my childhood: the white, 
red, yellow, and York and Lancaster ! 

I leant back in a garden chair, and as I sipped my tea I 
surveyed our two guests. They were a contrast. 

The curate, the Honorable and Rev. Herbert Glenour, was 
a fine young man; not only good-looking, but with a fine, open 
face and a fresh, energetic manner. 

The heir of the Colbornes was certainly not brilliant. Short 
and so round-shouldered as to be nearly deformed; a cast in 
one eye, a vacant face, yet with a sly look about him, a stam- 
mering speech and boorish manners—this was Mr. Ralph; and I 
thought how very kind it was of Caroline to take such pains to 
amuse him. On each side of the lawn were thick shrubberies, 
with winding paths leading to a little brook with a rustic 
bridge. In that brook how often had I waded fishing for min- 
nows in my childish days! These paths led on to the kitchen 
garden with the walled fruit, of which my uncle was proud; and 
there was the apple orchard and the glebe fields, and in the 
midst rose the old gray Norman church, and round it the 
church-yard. 

After tea I was eager to see the church, and the Honorable 
Herbert volunteered to take me. 
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“Shall I find any changes there?” I said. 

“Very few, alas!” he replied. 

“Oh! I am glad; I hate changes.” 

“TI hope, Miss Christabel, you will throw your influence into 
the scale and induce your uncle to let us pull down those 
hideous pews.” 

As he said this we entered the church. There was a change. 
I missed the dear old damp, musty smell, and said so. 

“Of course in your time the church was only open on 
Sundays, but now we have daily Matins and Evensong.” - 

“And who in the world comes to it?” I cried. 

“Well,” said Mr. Glenour rather slowly, “the congregation 
is not large: your uncle and aunt, and myself, James Curtis, and 
one or two others, sometimes. I regret Miss Douglas never 
comes ; she would set an example.” 

“ And,” I cried, “if you expect Miss Christabel to come you 
are mistaken; she never sets an example of anything. And if 
you want to pull down our darling old pews, where I used to 
stand on the seat and peep over the top, I will have nothing 
to do with your plans.” 

“Oh! you are not in earnest,” he said. 

“T am,” I replied. “I have had enough praying at the 
convent, and I think all this sort of thing popish. I thought 
we were Protestants.” 

“QO, dear Miss Christabel, don’t use such a word! We 
are Catholics, Anglo-Catholics: And have you really been in 
a convent? You could give many hints; but I suppose much 
was wrapped in mystery.” 

“I never saw any mystery,” I answered, “except the nuns’ 
patience with their pupils; how they bore with us was always 
a mystery to me. But everything was straightforward; they 
were so particular about truth.” 

We were interrupted by the inroads of the boys, who said 
Aunt Bessie had sent for me. 


II. 


The happy summer passed away. The golden corn stood in 
the fields, then fell before the reaper. There was the Harvest 
Home, and the ball in the barn; then the nutting parties in the 
woods, and the gathering of blackberries and other rural de- 
lights. And somehow in all these expeditions Mr. Glenour was 
“'ways at my side and Mr. Colborne at Caroline’s. 

I disliked this individual and once called him “that cub” 
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when speaking to Caroline; but she gave me such a scolding 
and read me such a lecture on despising people, and unkind- 
ness to those less gifted than myself, that (though I kept my 
own opinion) I never spoke of him again. 

And gradually Herbert and I became more and more to 
each other, and at Christmas we were betrothed, and I was the 
happiest girl alive, I thought. I should have said Herbert was 
only a deacon of the Church of England; he was with my 
uncle “reading for a title to orders,” as it was called. 

He was a younger son of Lord Alton, had some money of 
his own, and was expecting a family living; so he would be 
able to marry in a year and we should be well off. And he 
was so good, true, and honorable, and generous and brave, 
throwing his whole heart into the work of reforming the 
Church of England. 

No one could be engaged to him without becoming High 
Church, for his heart and soul were in his religion. We had 
many discussions, and I learnt much Catholic doctrine from 
him. 

The nuns with whom I had been were bound by promise 
not to interfere with the religion of Protestant children. A 
dozen of us were under their care; we had to hear Mass, but 
an English lady came twice a week and gave us religious in- 
struction as Protestants. Some of my companions were drawn 
toward the Catholic faith and said they would be Catholics 
when they were grown up; but I was a sturdy little Protestant. 

I was always thinking of home, how sweet Uncle Joseph 
looked in his surplice, and of the dear old musty church. 
Women are said to be illogical, but still it did seem to me 
Herbert was more so than I. I did argue with him a little, 
for it seemed to me his views were so different from the 
rubrics and articles in the prayer-book ; but I found this vexed 
him, and then in reality I cared for none of these things. I 
was not a bit pious. I wanted to enjoy my happiness in my 
dear home and all the delights of my betrothal. I was so pre- 
occupied with self that I hardly perceived a change in my 
uncle. He was always much consulted by the neighboring 
clergy; they held him in veneration—he was so perfectly true 
and straightforward, and no discussion or annoyance could ever 
ruffle his outward serenity. 

So men of all parties came to him. But of late, as I dimly 
perceived, they came far oftener and stayed longer, and some 
had a sort of perturbed look. 
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Herbert was not very easy either, though naturally.I took 
up much of his time and thoughts; but his arguments soon 
developed into anger. He was so sure of his ground, so sure 
the Church of England had a brilliant future. before her. One 
day, I remember, he was very much upset. because a certain 
clergyman, who was very “ High,” ‘had expressed surprise at 
Herbert’s engagement to me. 

He had a wife himself, and it was not cbinenlianenien to her 
to hear how he lamented over that fact; but he said. he had 
married in his youth before the “revival of Catholic teaching,” 
and, he added, they looked. to the young men. of the party to 
set an example and practise celibacy. When_ this was’ re- 
ported to me I said: “ Why that would be just like.a Catholic 
priest.” 
Herbert colored up and said: “‘O Christabel! we ave. Catho- 
lic priests—/ shall be so next Jube--but forbidding the clergy, 
to marry is a Popish innovation.’ 

“But, Herbert, priests have to go among the sick and on 
battle-fields and into all sorts of dangers,” I said, “and it. does 
not signify, because they have no wives or children; but you, 
Herbert—fancy your going into a small-pox hospital, for in 
stance.” 

Herbert reddened again. ‘“ Why, nanan, of. course I 
should have to go at the call of duty.” 

“Indeed you would not; I would’not let you. And duty, 
indeed! Would your duty be to break my heart?” And then 
we had a little quarrel, and a delightful making up after- 
wards. 

The spring came on, and at last I could not help remarking 
the sadness that rested on my uncle’s brow; and I saw that 
Aunt Bessie’s countenance was overcast. I asked her what 
was the matter, but she put me off. My uncle passed a very 
austere Lent. He fasted far beyond his strength. 

There are no rules about fasting in the Church of England; 
so every one who fasts—and in those days there were few who 
did—do what they think right. 

Eastertide passed away, and early in June I was asked to 
spend a few days with some relations of Herbert’s who lived 
about fifty miles off. Herbert took me on Wednesday and 
was to fetch me back on Monday. So I can only tell the his- 
tory of those few days at the rectory as I learnt them from 
my aunt, and I give the narrative in brief words and without 
comment. 
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Ill. 


The day after I left Uncle Joseph received some letters 
which seemed to agitate him. He remained all day shut up in 
his study. He did not come to meals, hardly touched any 
food, and said to his wife he should be busy and up all night. 
She knew very well this meant that he would spend the night 
as he often did—alone in the church. 

The next day he told his wife, Caroline, and Herbert that 
his mind was finally made up to become a Catholic, and that 
he was about to write to the bishop to resign the living into 
his hands. He would await the bishop's answer before taking 
any further step; but that he would not officiate on Sunday, 
but leave the services in the hands of others. Few words 
passed ; even Herbert was awed into silence by the pale, set 
face of one who was undergoing the keenest mental anguish. 

The post-bag stood on the table in the hall and the post- 
man called for it in the afternoon. 

Just before he came on that eventful day Caroline took up 
the bag, and said she would go and meet the postman. On 
her way she abstracted my uncle’s letter to the bishop. 

On Sunday afternoon Caroline told my aunt she should go 
for service to Woodly Church, about two miles off; and “ don’t 
expect me back,” she said, “ for I know the girls at the vicar- 
age will ask me to stay.” 

So when I arrived on Monday, and Caroline was still absent, 
we thought she was staying on at Woodly. 

The next morning’s post brought a great shock. A letter 
came from Caroline. She had never been at Woodly; she 
went to London on Sunday night from a distant station, was 
married to Ralph Colborne by special license, and they were 
gone to Paris. She told us about the bishop’s letter; that she 
did not wish her uncle’s resignation to be known till her mar- 
riage was accomplished and had appeared in the paper. So 
she now returned the letter to my uncle. 

It was indeed a terrible grief to my poor uncle and aunt. 
As to me, I hid myself, I was so overwhelmed with shame. 

I may as well say here that the whole blame of Caroline’s 
conduct was thrown on my uncle, first by Sir George and Lady 
Colborne, and then by the bishop. 

It was “ Romish deceit casting its shadow before,” to get 
his niece well married before he gave up his living; and he 
had let her name appear in the paper as the niece of a bene- 
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ficed clergyman, and the papers with this announcement came 
almost by the same post as the letter of resignation. 

At last an imploring note from Herbert brought me out of 
my hiding-place into the garden. 

He was crimson with excitement and indignation. ‘ What 
are you going to do, Christabel?”’ 

“Do?—I don’t know what you mean. I can do nothing; I 
am too miserable. I only want to hide my head for shame.” 

“Qh, about Caroline! pooh—that’s of no importance. Many 
girls have done worse. It is your uncle I am thinking of. He 
will leave this, and as he w// go, the sooner he does so the 
better; what is to become of you?” 

“T must go with them, of course.” 

“JT don’t want you to go, Christabel—I don’t want to have 
you plunged into the midst of Romish priests and nuns.” 

“What harm can they do me, Herbert? I have lived with 
nuns, and met plenty of priests; they’ve done me no harm. 
As regards the nuns, they did me a great deal of good.” 

“That’s quite a different thing. You would be in the midst 
of their snares now. I want to arrange for you to stay with 
the Holts for awhile, until we can be married.” 

“What can you mean, Herbert? I would not make my 
home with the Holts.” And I added bitterly: “ They won’t want 
me now after this disgrace of Caroline’s; and in fact, Herbert, 
I am sure your family would not like your going on with the 
engagement.” 

‘“Nonsense, my love! You really exaggerate the thing. It 
will not be noticed in the papers; I have read the announce- 
ment—it appears only in the usual marriage column. It is 
your uncle's act that is of importance. But now, my Christabel, 
listen: I have written to my father, and I believe matters can 
be arranged that I shall succeed your uncle in this living, and, 
dear, we can marry at once and the home you love so much 
will be yours for ever.” 

For ever! How the words struck on my ear—for ever !—in 
this fleeting life whose chances and changes I was making sore 
acquaintance with that very day. 

“ But,” continued Herbert, “of course this cannot be unless 
you break off all connection with your uncle. You must in 
every way repudiate his act.” 

I sprang to my feet. 

“Forsake my uncle!” I cried; “why he has been a father 
to me; I will never do such a thing!” 
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“ My dear Christabel,”” said Herbert, “be reasonable. As my 
wife how could you keep up relations with your uncle. Do 
you suppose / shall have any intercourse with him after the 
fatal step is taken?” 

“Then let all be at an end between us,” I said haughtily. 
“‘T will not be your wife on those conditions. Moreover, I be- 
lieve he is right and you are wrong; I have seen it for months, 
though I have tried to shut my eyes. You abuse the Church 
of Rome on one hand, and yet ape her.on the other. You shud. 
der at the name of Martin Luther, and yet you reap the fruit 
that he has sown.” 

So Herbert and I parted in anger, and I went to my room 
to sob and weep bitter, bitter tears over my vanished happi- 
ness and my lovely lost home. 

IV. 

The bishop's answer came speedily. The parish was put into 
other care and my uncle was free. 

He went immediately to London, and poor Aunt Bessie, 
half blind with crying, began to take an inventory of all the 
furniture and linen, as all was to be sold. I was glad to help 
her. Oh, what a shadow had fallen over the house! 

Herbert never came near us. I now learned from Aunt 
Bessie how very badly off we should be. About one hundred 
a year would be the amount of my uncle’s and aunt’s private 
property; I had twenty pounds a year until I was of age—as 
an officer’s daughter, my father having fallen in action—and 
there were the boys to think of, one at Rugby and one just 
gone to Oxford. 

My uncle had sunk nearly all his capital to produce an in- 
come for his wife after his death, to revert to Caroline and 
myself finally; his benefice was worth just £1,000 per annum. 
What a destruction of hopes and plans was around us! 

A week passed away. Herbert wrote to me, begging me to 
reconsider my decision and let him see me. I refused. Then 
my uncle wrote to say he had been received into the church 
and had taken lodgings in a cheap neighborhood. He begged 
aunt and myself to join him. 

So we went. Shall I ever forget the first sight of those 
wretched lodgings?—the tiny parlors opening into each other 
and the bed-rooms above; the common, ugly furniture; the 
grimy, draggle-tailed maid of all work to wait on us; the red- 
nosed, loud-voiced landlady; the narrow, gloomy street. But 
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soon I forgot the-surroundings.in gazing at my uncle. Such a 
look of rest, of unearthly peace was on his dear face! Such a 
tone of joy in his voice! 

We were close to a Catholic church, whither my uncle went 
every day. The priest of this church had been a college friend 
of Uncle Joseph, and he had invited him to copy for the press 
some old crabbed Latin MSS., and uncle was so glad to have 
something to do and to earn a little. Aunt at once put her- 
self under instruction to this priest, and I used to sit by and 
listen. 

I was in a strange state of mind. I had no attraction or 
drawing whatever to the “Church of Rome,” as I still called 
our holy mother. ‘I did not care a jot for ceremonies. I thought 
Herbert, in his white surplice, the most delightful sight that 
could be seen; and I loved the English services and singing 
for his sake. 

But strait was the gate and narrow the way that lay be- 
fore me, and, as the priest spoke to my aunt and answered her 
questions, conviction forced itself into my mind. I saw there 
was but one church—holy, apostolic, universal, infallible; but 
my soul revolted against it. 

My aunt’s simple, gentle nature was soon convinced, and 
she was of course well inclined to believe that the path her 
husband had chosen was the right one, for she had looked on 
him as her guide in all things; but neither he nor Father Dal- 
ton would allow her to take the step unless she clearly knew 
and believed in Catholic doctrine. She was received into the 
church, and the look of peace came on her face too, and she 
was strengthened for fresh trials. 

There were dreadful scenes with the boys. Walter had 
just begun his first term at Oxford—all his future hopes were 
dashed to the ground; and Alfred loved his school and could 
not bear to leave. 

Their position as sons of a well-beneficed clergyman was 
lost; their father was now a poor, obscure, unnoticed convert, 
despised and disliked by those who once honored and admired 
him. 

Walter spoke bitter words to his father, and Alfred shed 
the tears which are so seldom forced from a boy’s eyes. There 
was nothing for Walter but to accept a situation in a mer- 
chant’s office at seventy pounds per annum, and this was ob- 
tained with great difficulty by Catholic friends, while Alfred 
had a free place at Stonyhurst College. 
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It was cheaper for Walter to live with us. He hated his 
work and his squalid surroundings; at meals he was silent and 
morose, and whenever Father Dalton called he walked straight 
out of the room. So time passed on and I took no step at 
all. I read books on the other side, I had many conversations 
with distinguished clergymen of the Church of England, but 
nothing satisfied me. These books and clergymen did not 
agree—even those of the same “‘ school,” as it was called, differed 
immensely. 

Once I tried an experiment: I wrote to twelve clergymen 
of the Church of England to ask what was the true doctrine 
about the Holy Eucharist. Each sent me a different answer. 
I wrote to twelve priests—each one answered me in almost 
identical words; there was not a shade of difference be- 
tween them. Still my heart was in revolt against my reason. 
Then the consequences of my uncle’s conversion pressed 
on me. 

The summer heat came on, the lodgings were more and 
more wretched, and the food was very poor and rough. I lost 
appetite and felt ill and downcast. 

I would not remain a total burden on my uncle’s means, so 
I gave some French and German lessons in what was called a 
““Young Ladies’ Academy.” 

The pay was miserable and the pupils pert, vulgar, and 
stupid. I had no genius for teaching and no spirit to throw 
into it, so I toiled on in the stuffy, close room, and my brain 
whirled round. 

Behind our lodging-house was a small yard, and at the end 
a shed in which laundry work was carried on. Aunt Bessie 
heard our landlady lament the sudden defection of one of her 
best ironers, and she told her that as far as frills, collars, and 
cuffs went she could undertake them, for she had always super- 
intended fine ironing at the rectory; her services were gladly 
accepted, and Mrs. Clark got more work of the kind, so much 
was my aunt’s skill admired. 

So thus my dear, humble aunt toiled away. Oh! that long, 
weary summer in London; how I longed for fresh air, for 
our shady lawn and distant blue hills, and the deep shadows 
of our woods! Last summer’s joys stood before me like 
ghosts. 

Then, I need hardly say, I carried a sore heart for Herbert. 
I had loved him fondly, and the sun of my life had set with 
our separation. 
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V. 


Summer and winter wore away, and the spring came on. 
One day I received a letter from Caroline—the first she had 
written. We knew. that during the winter Sir George had died, 
and that now Caroline was Lady Colborne. Caroline wrote to 
invite me to dinner and to stay the night. 

After dinner Caroline said: “ Just. go into that inner room, 
Christabel, and fetch me a photo you will see on the table in 
a silver frame.” 

I went. I saw no photo, but a form rose up out of a cor- 
ner and drew me to him—it was Herbert. 

“Christabel,” he said, “my own love; let this bitter separa- 
tion end; I cannot live without you.” 












“Now, dearest,” he said, after a long talk, “our marriage 
can speedily take place. You can be married from your sister's 
house, and there will be no occasion to break off from your 
uncle, as I proposed last year. You know I spoke in haste and 
under the influence of a great shock and alarm. I see now 
how my brave Christabel has resisted the snares cast around her. 
And then, my dear, things are changed. Your uncle was an 
important man amongst ws, and I naturally thought he would 
be a great man among them; but it is not so—he is nothing, 
quite obscure and half starving. I am sure he must regret his 
step by this time and will probably come back to us.” 

“Well,” I said, without thinking, “he can’t become a priest 
as he has a wife.” Herbert winced; so I spoke on quietly: 
“Then you won’t ask me to forsake him; and really I am 
but a burden on him unless I go out as a governess, and he 
won't let me do that.” 

“Tt is all settled, darling. You stay here and we will be 
married in a few weeks.” 

“But, Herbert, listen to me. I do believe that I think they 
are in the right, but I drive the thought away; I am not 
religious—you know I never was—bui if you were to argue 
with me—” 

“Never mind, darling,” he interrupted. “ Never mind; it will 
be all right. I see your sister in the other room; let us go and 
tell her what is settled.” 

Caroline was delighted, and embraced me; neither she nor 
Herbert would hear of my going back to Shaw Street. 
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On the following Friday I was with Herbert in Bond Street, 
and he proposed our stepping into the Gustave Doré Gallery. 

We were on the threshold, and had paid for our entrance, 
when a voice was heard behind us, “Glenour, is that you?” 
We turned and saw a portly clergyman panting for breath. 

“T caught a glimpse of you and ran after you,” he said to 
Herbert. “I want to see you particularly; can you possibly 
spare me an hour—half an hour even?” glancing at me. 

Herbert whispered to me: “Christabel, this is important. 
Would you wait for me in the gallery?” 

I went and sat there breathlessly ; my whole soul was moved 
within me. 

The picture before me represented the battle between St. 
Michael and his angels and Lucifer and his army. Victory had 
come. Lucifer, not black and hideous as generally depicted, 
but grand and gorgeous and clad in golden armor, was con- 
quered and lay on the ground, his golden armor all besmirched 
—yet splendid in his fall; his army, all so strong and splendid, 
lay strewn beside him—not one was standing. St. Michael stood 
on rising ground, his hands clasped on his sword, looking up to 
heaven. 

God made use of that picture to save my soul. I rose up 
and fled from the room. When I reached the outer hall I tore 
a leaf from my pocket-book, wrote a line on it in pencil, and 
asked the man at the bureau if he would give this to the gen- 
tleman who would return for me. 

I had written: “I return to Shaw Street; I will write from 
there.” 

When I reached Shaw Street I went straight to my uncle, 
who sat at his writing in his small, close room. 

I threw myself on my knees beside him. ‘“ Uncle Joseph, 
forgive me.” 

He put his thin hands on my head. “ My child,”-he said, 
“T have nothing to forgive. I know you are going through a 
cruel struggle, and I have kept silence. I knew I could not 
help you. Alone must we face these agonies.”’ 

Then I told him all, and his wisdom and tenderness con- 
soled me. 


VI. 


Some bitter days followed. I had to write to Herbert and 
to Caroline. I did not mind much her scornful answer, but it 
was anguish indeed to read Herbert's reply. 
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I had broke again the link that had. been so suddenly re- 
bound. The way in which he wrote of my uncle. and of the 
church excited my strong indignation. It was like pouring hot 
water on a’ rose-tree. He. killed: my love, But O it died 
hard! That hot tide burnt and scorched and shrivelled up my 
heart. 

I did not need much ‘instruction, for I already knew and 
believed almost all the church’s teaching. 

I received a letter from the superior of: a convent a few 
miles from London begging me to come and stay there, and 
I went and spent some peaceful weeks in that dear place with 
its beautiful church and pleasant grounds, and I grew calm 
and resolute and at last made a retreat, and for the first 
time learnt the wonderful help .and light that holy exercise 
gives. 

At its close I was received into the church.. The nuns 
asked Aunt Bessie to stay with them for a few days, and my 
uncle remained at the Jesuit College, close by the convent—so 
both were present at my reception, First Communion, and 
confirmation.. My soul was filled with deep peace, and in my 
case the conversion was, if I may so speak, a double one. 
First, 1 was converted from heresy to the one true faith, and 
then my heart was turned from the things of this world to my 
Lord and my God. But I do not mean to say I was plunged 
into ecstasy, or that I no longer felt the cross. 

When we returned to Shaw ‘Street the lodgings were as 
squalid and stuffy as before. Sally, the maid, was no cleaner, 
nor the cooking less rough. Aunt went back to her ironing 
and uncle to his copying. ; 

Of course I, as a Catholic, was ineligible for the Young 
Ladies’ Academy, but I found a situation as daily governess 
with rather better pay, and so I worked on. 

The kind nuns never rested till they got an invitation from 
the family of one of them for Walter and Alfred to spend 
their holidays in a pleasant country house, and during that 
time Walter had an offer from Lord Layton, whom he met 
there, to go abroad for a year as companion to his son, who 
was delicate and ordered to the Continent. And Alfred came 
also for a week, and we found he had become very fond of 
Stonyhurst, and was glad to return thither. 

My dear uncle and aunt were much cheered by all this. So 
the boys went, and life rolled on as before. We heard nothing 
from Caroline, but we learnt that Herbert was ordained, had 
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taken possession of St. Mary’s cum Mortley, and had married 
his cousin, Ada Holt. 

The news did give me a pang—but not of regret; my Her- 
bert, as I had believed him to be, was dead and buried. 

Some years passed by. Walter was still on the Continent, 
for the change did young Layton so much good he settled to 
remain for some years. Walter, however, remained a Protes- 
tant. He had insisted on sending part of his salary to his 
parents, and we were able to move into somewhat better lodg- 
ings, but always in the same neighborhood, for Father Dalton 
supplied my dear uncle with work. One MS. after another he 
brought to him. Few of them were ever printed; the copying 
was a device of the kind father to give my uncle occupation 
and a slight revenue. 

But at length my dear uncle’s health began to fail. A cold 
settled on his chest and he gradually faded away. 

I wrote to Caroline, but she refused to come. 

Walter returned in time to see his father and gladden his 
heart by the news of his conversion. 

He knelt beside the bed and said: “ Father, forgive me; 
forgive my shameful conduct; zow I know all your conversion 
has won for me.” 

And Alfred came and told his father how he felt called to 
try his vocation as a Jesuit and was about to enter the noviti- 
ate, and my dear uncle gave thanks to God for all his great 
goodness and mercy. One day, in the midst of- a very hot 
summer, the end came. All the last sacraments and blessing 
had been given. Uncle Joseph slept a little and wandered in 
his sleep. 

“The fields are so green,” he said, “and how the water 
sparkles! I hear the ripple of the brook.” 

Then he was still for awhile and began again: “ He shall 
lead them by the living waters—they shall see His face.” 

His breath seemed failing and the last prayers were said, 
and when the priest had finished those wonderful supplications, 
and paused for a minute, the gentle eyes of the dying man 
unclosed, he looked upwards, and from the feeble lips fell 
these words: “Thy rod and Thy staff, they have comforted 
me.” And then the spirit took its flight. 

I stood beside him after he was laid in his coffin, clothed in 
the white habit of a Tertiary of St. Dominic, and with the 
rosary round his fingers and the crucifix on his breast. 

I thought how different would have been his surroundings 
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had he died Rector of St. Mary’s cum Mortley’s, with all the 
luxuries that could have been obtained, with crowds of inquir- 
ing friends; how the county gentry would have come miles to 
his funeral and seen him laid in the vault beneath the chancel 
of his own church. I thought of all he had given up—his pleas- 
ant home, his position, the church and people he loved. He 
had been an excellent preacher; he liked to preach and to 
officiate. 

All had been given up, and he had borne poverty, obscurity, 
contempt, hard treatment from his own sons, neglect from her 
to whom he had been as a father, all without a murmur, yea 
even with joy; and he died in a shabby London lodging, and 
would be buried in the quiet corner of a Catholic cemetery. 
And as I stooped to kiss the cold white forehead some lines 
I had often read flashed into my mind as applicable to my 
uncle, and not only to him but to the many other Protestant 
clergymen who in the prime of life, or perchance in old age, 
give up comfort, wealth, or at least competence and position, at 
the call of their Master. 

Men reck little of them; those they have left after good ser- 
vices done insult and abuse them; fools esteem their life mad- 
ness and their end without honor—but their lot ts among the 
saints. 

So I drew the white sheet over the dead face of my dear 
uncle and said to myself: 


There—it ts over now, 
God’s be the glory ; 

Ye who have heard it 
Forget not their story. 
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CARMEL, AS SEEN FROM THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 


MOUNT CARMEL AND THE CARMELITES. 
oe PF; 2. B. 


u OUNT CARMEL is a chain of mountains about 

} fifteen miles long running across Palestine. It 

begins towards the north-west by a bold promon- 

tory jutting out into the Mediterranean, and 

rising abruptly about 600 feet above the sea. 

On the summit of this promontory the present Carmelite mon- 

astery is built. The mountain then stretches out towards the 

south-east, gradually rising to the height of 1,742 feet. On the, 

north-east is the bay of Acre, with the town of Acre ten miles 

distant. Further on towards the south is the rich plain of 

Esdraelon and the ever-winding river Cison, on whose shores 

Deborah sang her song of victory, and whose water ran crim- 
son with the blood of the false prophets of Baal. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF SUBLIMITY. 
Apart from its lasting associations with Elias and his school 
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of prophets, there is something in Carmel that has a charm of 
sweetness and beauty, whether it be on account of its quiet 
calmness, separated as it seems to be from all things here on 
earth and living in an atmosphere all its own; or whether it 
be on account of its lofty position looking down on land and 
sea, as if to forget both and soar high to heaven, there is 
something inherent in the summits of Carmel that inspires sub- 
lime and holy thoughts. 
THE RETREATS OF THE PROPHETS. 

But it is on account of its religious associations that Mount 
Carmel is of special interest to the pilgrim. On the summit 
and slopes of the mountain are still to be seen the grottoes 
where Elias, the man of God, and his prophets dwelt. There, 
in nature’s secluded recesses, did those holy souls spend long 
hours and days and nights in the contemplation of divine things, 
passing their lives in continual union with God. What holy in. 
spirations, what impulses of faith, love, and zeal for God’s 
glory, must the pilgrim feel as he visits those sanctified places! 
There are the caves where Elias and the sons of the prophets 
prayed and fasted ; there is pointed out the place where Elias 
offered a pleasing sacrifice to the Most @High, and where he 
brought fire from heaven to destroy the soldiers of an idola- 
trous king. There also are the hallowed places of Christian 
times where the children of Elias lived and prayed, and where 
their blood flowed under the sword of the infidel in testimony 
of the faith they professed. 

For years Elias dwelt in solitude on the mountain, instruct- 
ing those who had come to devote themselves to the service of 
God with him. Suddenly he leaves his lonely abode. He who 
before had scarcely ever departed from his secluded grotto now 
goes forth with firmness and determination as one conscious of 
an important errand, and he directs -his way to the palace of 
the king. 

ELIAS BEFORE THE IDOLATROUS KING, 

To understand this sudden departure of Elias from his grotto 
on Mount Carmel, and the memorable event consequent on it, 
it will be necessary to explain the object of his mission. Achab, 
who was then king of Israel, had abandoned the God of his 
fathers and built temples to false gods. Contrary to the Jewish 
law, he had married Jezabel, a Sidonian, and erected a temple 
to her god in Samaria. The people quickly followed the king’s 
example, and soon almost all Israel had become idolaters. 
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Four hundred and fifty prophets served in the temple of Baal, and 
four hundred and fifty more, who fed at Jezabel’s table, served 
in the temple of Astaroth, the god of the groves. It was to pro- 
test against these idolatrous practices that the “‘ word of the Lord 
came to Elias,” and “he stood up as a fire.” He left his cave 
on Mount Carmel and made his way to the palace of the king. 

Faint and worn by repeated vigils and long fasting, his hair 
hanging loose on his shoulders, clothed with a rough woollen 
garment, a leather girdle round his loins, a cloak of sheep-skin 
on his shoulders, and a plain mountain-staff in his hand, Elias 
crosses the plain of Esdraelon, and makes direct for the city 
of Jezreel, where King Achab dwells. With a determination 
that gives majesty to his appearance he enters the precincts 
of the palace and asks to see the king. No fear of royal dig- 
nity or grandeur keeps him back; he has a mission from God 
to fulfil, and no human motive will make him shirk its accom- 
plishment. The king, seemingly happy in his worldly honors 
and idolatrous practices, expects no good news by the appear- 
ance of this roughly-clad man from the grottoes of Carmel. 
He nevertheless admits Elias to his presence to hear his mes- 
sage. Elias appears before the king, and, with the conscious- 
ness of one speakmg in God's name, announces to the king: 
“As the Lord liveth in whose sight I stand, there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years, but according to the words of my 
mouth.”’ Achab listened with a feeling of wonder and sadness, 
and scanned the prophet as if he were a spirit. When Elias 
had delivered his message he withdrew, but “his words burned 
like a torch.” ‘What has made this man come and thus speak 
to me?” said the king to himself. Then, arousing himself as 
if ashamed of his inward trouble, he tried to regain courage. 
“What evil can this man do me?” he uttered; “have I not 
the gods of Jezabel to protect me, and my: soldiers to fight my 
battles for me?” 

A CHALLENGE TO BAAL, 

Three years are passed. During that time neither rain nor 
dew has fallen, and a famine is raging in Israel. Achab had 
in vain sought everywhere for Elias that he might put him to 
death, but now, uncalled for, the prophet again appears before 
the king. This time he has a different message. He has not 
come to promise rain or to bring relief to those suffering from 
the famine; he has come to challenge King Achab and Queen 
Jezabel to a public test whether the god of Jezabel or the 
God of Israel be the true God. Call the people of Israel to 
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Mount Carmel, said Elias to the king, and bring the nine hun- 
dred prophets of Baal and Astaroth, and let the people see 
who is the true God. Achab accepts the challenge. Soon 
after the silence of Carmel is broken by the motley crowd that 
is gathered on its slope. The people of Israel have come from 
all sides, old men, women, and children, all anxious to witness 
the public test. The nine hundred prophets of Baal and Asta- 
roth have also come to the place appointed by Elias. They 
have with them statues of their false gods, they sing and dance 
around them, King Achab with his court is close by. Elias 
too is there. He had spent the night in prayer, and he now 
appears before the crowd calm and confident. When all were 
assembled he turned to the people, and asked them to halt no 
longer between two sides. If Baal be the true god, let them 
all follow him; but if the God of their fathers be the true 
God, then why not follow him and renounce Baal? They were 
now come to witness who is the true God, and it would soon . 
be made manifest which side they should go. Then Elias 
asked the prophets of Baal to prepare a victim and place it on 
an altar, and call on their god to send fire from heaven to 
consume it. He would afterwards do the same, and the god 
that would send fire to consume the victim would be the true god. 

The prophets of Baal prepared their victim, and having 
placed it on an altar, they began to call on Baal to send fire 
from heaven to consume it. They continued calling from morn 
till noon, but no fire came. The king was troubled at their 
not succeeding, and asked them to call again upon Baal. They 
then began to scourge their bodies, and in mournful tones they 
implored Baal to hear them. Elias calmly waited for his ap- 
pointed time; he even offered an apology for their long delay. 
Perhaps, he said, your god is at present engaged in some im- 
portant business, or perhaps he holds intercourse with some 
other god, or it may be he has retired to rest, and it will 
require louder cries to awake him; cry louder, then, that he 
may hear you. The false prophets became enraged at these 
taunting words of Elias, and tearing their bodies still more 
with scourges they rent the air with their mournful shouts 
beseeching Baal to hear them; yet no fire came from heaven 
and their victim remained untouched on the altar. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FALSE PROPHETS. 


When the time appointed for Elias to offer his victim had 
come, he asked the people to bring together twelve stones and 
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on them build an altar of wood. Then he placed his victim 
on the altar, and round it he dug a trench which he filled with 
water lest the people might find any reason for deception. He 
then knelt down, and raising his hands in prayer he besought 
the Almighty to manifest to his people that he is the true God 
of Israel. Scarcely had he finished his prayer when a flame of 
fire burst forth from the heavens and, fixing itself on the altar, 
consumed all—victim and altar—and dried up the trench of 
water. Elias then turning to the people, said to them: Now 
has the Lord your God shown to you that he alone is the 
true God of Israel; follow him, and overthrow the altar of Baal. 
And to prove your sincerity take the false prophets and put 
them all to death. The people at once seized the nine hun- 
dred false prophets, and, leading them on to the plain below, 
put them all to death. Their blood flowed into the Cison and 
reddened its waters as it flowed into the sea. Elias did not 
think it enough to give some visible proof to the people that 
the Lord is God; he wished that they should rid themselves of 
the means that might again lead them away from the service 
of the true God. He knew if the prophets of Baal remained 
that they would again reduce the people, and therefore did he 
order, by divine inspiration, that they should all be put to death. 

After this manifestation of the true God Achab, sad and de- 
spondent, returned with his court to the palace. The people 
went in different ways to their homes, thanking God for having 
manifested himself to them in so visible a manner, and Elias 
slowly ascended to the summit of Mount Carmel. He there 
entered into his poor grotto, and throwing himself prostrate on 
the ground, he poured forth fervent acts of thanksgiving to 
God for the recent victory over the false gods of Jezabel; and 
now that their prophets were destroyed, he besought the Al- 
mighty to succor his people and send rain on the land. Ris- 
ing soon after from his prayer, he sent his servant out on the 
mountain-top to look across westward toward the sea to know 
if there were any sign of rain. The servant went, and return- 
ing, said he saw no sign of rain. Then Elias told him to go up 
seven times and look in the same direction, and when he had 
gone up the seventh time he returned saying he saw a little 
cloud like a man’s foot rise up out of the sea. Soon after the 
heavens were black with clouds and there was a great rain. 
This small cloud rising out of the bitter salt sea, which was a 
sign of rain to Israel, was typical of her who was centuries 
after to rise pure and undefiled out of the bitter sea of cor- 
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ruption of the whole human race, and in that small cloud 
Elias foresaw her who was to bring showers of spiritual plenty 
to fallen humanity. 


THE PROPHET SAVED BY A MIRACLE. 


The next remarkable event that took place on Mount Carmel 
was the destroying by fire of the soldiers who had come to 
seize the prophet. Achab and Jezabel are dead, and their 
idolatrous son Ochozias is king of Israel. Having met with some 
accident, he sent his prophet to consult the false gods; but 
Elias comes forth from Mount Carmel, meets the false prophet, 
and tells him to return and announce to the king that he will 
soon die. The king was enraged at such an unexpected mes- 
sage, and wishing to be no longer troubled by this man of 
God, he ordered one of his captains to take with him fifty 
soldiers and go and seize Elias. They instantly set out, armed 
as if going to oppose an enemy, and when they had come to the 
grotto where Elias dwelt, the captain called out to the “man 
of God” to come forth—that they had come to make him a 
prisoner of the king. Elias soon came forth from his grotto 
and, looking at the captain, said: “If I be a man of God, let 
fire come down from heaven and destroy you and your 
soldiers.” Scarcely had Elias uttered the words when the 
captain and his soldiers were victims to the flames that de- 
scended from the heavens. The king became more enraged at 
having failed to seize the prophet, and ordered a new band of 
soldiers to go and make Elias prisoner. On they marched 
through the rich plain of Esdraelon, incited by the sharp 
words the king had addressed to them, and resolved not to 
fail in seizing the prophet. They came to the grotto where he 
dwelt, but only to share the same fate as those who preceded 
them. The king again sent another band of fifty, thinking they 
might succeed. Coming near the prophet’s cave, they saw the 
bodies of the hundred soldiers and their two captains lying 
dead on the ground, and fearing lest they too should soon lie 
dead with them, they refrained from offering words of threat 
or defiance to the ‘man of God.” They besought him to 
spare their lives, telling him they had come with no evil design, 
but only to obey the orders of their king. Elias listened to 
them, and coming down from his grotto went with them to the 
king ; but only to announce to him that because he had sent 
messengers to consult the false gads he would soon die, which 
happened not long after. 
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On the summit of the mountain is still to be seen the grotto 
from which he sent forth his servant to know if there were any 
sign of rain, and from which he came forth to meet the soldiers 
of Ochozias. This was his favorite grotto for fasting and 
prayer, and over it is built the church attached to the monas- 
tery of the Discalced Carmelites who now live on Mount 
Carmel. On the slope of the hill there are two other grottoes 
where Elias often retired for prayer, and at the base is a large 
cave known as the school of the prophets. Around this there 
are many small caves where the companions of Elias dwelt. 
Further on towards the south-east is the spot where Elias and 
the prophets of Baal assembled to offer sacrifice, and opposite 
in the plain below is still pointed out the place where the 
people put the false prophets to death. 


CARMEL UNDER THE NEW DISPENSATION. 


In harmony with Carmel’s ancient splendor shines its 
Christian glory. Those secluded homes on its shaggy side in 


THE MONASTERY ON THE SUMMIT. 


which Elias and his prophets lived and prayed have ever 
attracted holy souls seeking to live in peace and union with 
God. After the ascent of Elias in his fiery chariot, Eliseus, 
filled with the double spirit of his master, became the guardian 
and father of the sons of the prophets, and from that time 
holy men continued to live in the hermitages on the mountain 
till the coming of Christ. They were like heralds in the old 
covenant, anticipating by their practices those evangelical coun- 
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sels that Christ afterwards incorporated in his divine law. It 
is related that the Holy Family on their return from Egypt to 
Nazareth visited these holy men, and the God whom they 
loved and served and desired to see then dwelt with .them, 
blessing them and filling their souls with that joy and peace 
which the true servants of God alone possess. It is said, also, 
that the Holy Family during their life at Nazareth often 
visited the hermits on Mount Carmel. 

After the Ascension of our Lord many of Mount Carmel’s 
holy hermits went to Jerusalem, received baptism from the 
Apostles, and assisted in spreading the Gospel among the Jews. 
Our Blessed Lady and St. John are said to have visited them 
on Mount Carmel, and to have remained with them for some 
time. This visit can be easily accounted for, since it is com- 
monly believed, even by those who have devoted much 
diligence to modern research among the Holy Places, that the 
Blessed Virgin accompanied St. John and some others of the 
Apostles to Nazareth, showing them where the Holy Family 
dwelt, and narrating to them many touching incidents of 
the life of her Divine Son. When at Nazareth she would 
likely visit the hermits in their holy homes on Mount 
Carmel, and the many places of interest on the mountain. We 
cannot doubt but Carmel, Mary’s chosen land, her fruitful vine, 
was then blessed by its Queen, and “Carmel by the sea” 
became henceforth Carmel of Mary. Thus did the Blessed 
Mother of our Divine Redeemer bless the work begun centuries 
before by the prophet Elias, and therefore do Carmelites claim 
Mary and Elias as their spiritual parents. 


OUR LADY’S FIRST SHRINE. 


Soon after the death of the Blessed Virgin the hermits on 
Mount Carmel erected an oratory on the mountain in her 
honor. This was the first oratory ever erected in honor of her 
to whom so many churches and cathedrals, towns and cities, 
families and nations have since been dedicated. On Mount 
Carmel did devotion to Mary begin, and by the children of 
Carmel has it since been carried, planted, cherished, and 
nourished all over the world. 

In the fourth century St. Helena, the pious mother of Con- 
stantine, visited Mount Carmel, and found there the oratory 
built by the hermits in honor of our Blessed Lady. She is 
said to have built another near the school of the prophets. 
Early in the fifth century the hermits received a rule from John, 
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By this rule uniformity of life was in- 
troduced among them, though they still continued to live in 
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PANORAMA OF CARMEL, 


separate caves. 

In the twelfth 
century, when the 
infidels were contin- 
uing their savage 
work of desecration 
of the Holy Places 
in Palestine, and al- 
most all the hermits 
of Mount Carmel 
had been _ banished 
from their holy 
home, God raised up 
one who was to re- 
store the religious 
life on the moun- 
tain. This was St. 
Berthold, a native of 
the diocese of Li- 
moges, in France. 
Having joined the 
Crusaders, he made 
a vow that, if God 
would grant them 
victory over the in- 
fidels, he would con- 
secrate the remain- 
der of his life to 
the service of God 
in a monastic order. 
The petitioned vic- 
tory was gained, and 
Berthold, after re- 
turning home, be- 
came a monk in a 
monastery in Cala- 
bria. But he was 
destined for a new 
crusade to the East. 


God inspired him to return to the Holy Land and live with 


the hermits on Mount Carmel. 


Strengthened by divine assist- 
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ance, he proceeded to Palestine, and, assembling the few re- 
maining hermits he found near Mount Carmel, he formed a 
small community near the school of the prophets. The pre- 
sence of this little community on the mountain soon attracted 
many others, and in a short time they were able to build a 
church and monastery close by one of the grottoes of Elias. 


THE RULE OF THE CARMELITES. 


After the death of St. Berthold St. Brocard was elected 
superior. He applied to Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem, for a 
new rule for his religious, as the one given them in the fifth 
century was too general and indefinite. In accordance to this 
request of St. Brocard and his religious, St. Albert, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, gave in 1207 to the religious living on Mount 
Carmel a new rule based on the monastic rule of St. Basil. 
This rule given by | St. 
Albert is known as the 
primite rule of the Car- 
melites, and it is that 
which the Discalced Car- 
melites now _ observe. 
This rule of St. Albert 
was but a definite and 
concise collection of the 
chief points of the rule 
given to the religious in 
the fifth century by John, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
It had much in conform- 
ity with the rule of St. 
Basil, and was adapted to 
the manner of life followed by the religious on Mount Carmel. 

In a short time the Carmelite community on the holy moun- 
tain became so numerous that they were able to found monas- 
teries in all the principal towns in Palestine, in Tyre, Sarepta, 
Tripoli, Antioch, and Jerusalem. When the Holy Land had 
been abandoned by the Crusaders these convents were de- 
stroyed by the Turks, and the religious banished or put to 
death. In 1291 the infidels set fire to the monastery of Our 
Lady on Mount Carmel, and massacred all the religious while 
they were singing the “Salve Regina” round the altar of our 
Blessed Lady. Thus was Carmel despoiled of her treasures. 
Her children who had loved her so much had gone, many to 


BROTHER JOHN BAPTIST, RESTORER OF MT. CARMEL. 
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their Queen in heaven, and others to extend her devotion on 
earth. 
ST. SIMON STOCK. 

Some years before the destruction of the convent on the 
mountain many of the religious had passed into Europe and 
founded convents in different countries. In 1244 the general 
chapter held at Aylesford, in Kent, England, elected St. Simon 
Stock general. This saint, to whom our Blessed Lady gave 
with her own hands the Carmelite scapular, promising at the 
same time that whoever would die wearing it would never suf- 
fer the torments of the fire of hell, was born at Aylesford in 
Kent. That he might more freely devote himself to prayer and 
contemplation, he at an early age withdrew from his parents’ 
home into the solitude of a dense wood. There, it is said, he 
lived in the stock of a large oak-tree; hence his name Sfock. 
He always cherished a special devotion to the Mother of God. 
Once when praying to her it was revealed to him that an order, 
specially devoted to her, would soon come from the East, and 
that he was to join it. This was the Order of our Blessed 
Lady of Mount Carmel. 

THE CARMELITES IN ENGLAND. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century some of the re- 
ligious from Mount Carmel came to England with the English 
knights who had taken part in the Crusades. A monastery was 
built for them by one of these knights on the border of a for- 
est near Aylesford, Kent. Simon soon heard of their arrival, 
and recognizing that these were the religious made known to 
him in his vision he embraced their mode of life. His piety 
and learning soon marked him out as the instrument chosen by 
God for the propagation of Our Lady’s Order in the West. 
He went to Oxford to complete his studies, and while there he 
took the degree of doctor of theology. He then went to 
Mount Carmel to better train himself to walk in the footsteps 
of God’s ancient servants. He stayed there for six years per- 
fecting himself in prayer and the love of God. When the reli- 
gious were finally banished from the holy mountain he returned 
to England, and was soon after elected general of the whole or- 
der. Under his wise direction the order rapidly spread over the 
countries of Europe. He petitioned the Holy See to confirm 
the rule given them by St. Albert, and on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1248, Innocent IV. issued a bull by which he confirmed 
the Carmelite rule, and bestowed on the order all the privileges 
of the mendicant orders. 
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REFORM OF THE ORDER. 


During the much-troubled time of the Western Schism the 


observance of this rule in all 
its details was considered too 
burdensome, and an_ applica- 
tion was made to the Holy 
See to modify it in some re- 
spects. In 1431 Eugenius VI. 
published a bull by which the 
rule was mitigated and cer- 
tain dispensations granted. 
Efforts were afterwards made 
in different provinces to intro- 
duce the rule of St. Albert in 
its entirety, but with little 
effect. The lasting reforma- 
tion of the order, or the re- 
newal of the observance of 
the rule of St. Albert, was re- 
served for the two great saints, 
St. Teresa of Jesus and St. 
John of the Cross. 


St. JOHN OF THE Cross. 


Those who adopted the reform of these 


two saints were called Discalced Carmelites; those who continued 


ST. TERESA. 


to observe the mitigated rule 
were called Calced Carmelites. 
The reformed Carmelites were 
called Discalced because, imi- 
tating their holy Father St. 
John of the Cross, they went 
barefoot or wore no shoes; 
they used sandals_ instead. 
Any one acquainted with the 
“lives”? of St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross knows what 
trials and sufferings these two 
heroic servants of God had to 
endure during the work of 
reform. A new edition of the 
interesting and admirable 
work Afistoire Générale des 
Carmes et Carmelites de la 
Réform de Sainte Térése has 
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just been published by the Prior of the Discalced Carmelites, 
Monélimar, Dréme, France. It gives a complete account of the 
Discalced Carmelites, both fathers and nuns, since their com- 
mencement. Many interesting facts relative to St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross, and not usually found in their “lives,” 
are also recorded in this work. 


THE RETURN TO MOUNT CARMEL. 


For close on four centuries Mount Carmel had stood soli- 
tary by the sea lamenting her lost children. In 1627 her joy 
was once more restored when two Discalced Carmelite fathers, 
Father Prosperus of the Holy Ghost and Father Thomas of 
St. Joseph, and a lay brother, Brother Joachim, ascended her 
heights and established themselves near one of the grottoes of 
Elias. They were soon after joined by more Discalced Car- 
melites from Rome, and in 1634 they had a new church and 
monastery erected over the grotto of the prophet. Father 
Prosperus was appointed superior of the community. On the 
3d of December, 1633, Urban VIII. by a special brief appoint- 
ed the Very Rev. Father Paul Simon of Jesus Mary, who was 
then general of the Discalced Carmelites, Prior of the Monas- 


tery of Mount Carmel, a title which the general of the order has 
since retained. By the same brief the pope forbade any other 
religious order or congregation to build a convent on Mount 
Carmel unless they first obtained special permission from the 


Holy See. 


THE TURKS SEIZE THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 


The Mohammedans began a new persecution against the 
Catholics in 1635. They made their way into Palestine, and, 
after destroying all the buildings round Mount Carmel, they 
proceeded to the monastery, which they pulled down. They 
took possession of the grotto of Elias, which they still retain, 
guarding it with great veneration and performing religious cere- 
monies in it many times during the year. When the persecu- 
tion ceased Father Prosperus, who had returned to Rome after 
having been expelled from the ruined monastery, again re- 
turned to Mount Carmel, and obtained permission from the 
Prince of Caifa to build a new monastery on the mountain. He 
selected the grotto on the summit of the mountain as the site 
of the new monastery, and over the grotto he built a church 
which he dedicated to Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

But there was yet another trial in store for Our Lady’s 
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children. In 1776 the Mohammedan ruler of Egypt, Abou 
Daheb, declared war against the Sheik Dhaber. He besieged 
and took Jaffa, and advanced with his army on to Mount 
Carmel. He plundered the monastery, robbed the church of 
its precious ornaments, and beheaded all the religious he could 
find. The following year this cruel persecutor of the Christians 
died from the plague, and the religious who had escaped re- 
turned to their plundered convent.’ These were joined by 
other Discalced Carmelites from Europe, and the convent and 
church were soon restored. In 1799, when Napoleon failed in 
his attack on Acre, the religious on Mount Carmel turned part 
of the convent into a hospital for the wounded French 
soldiers. There they were attended with every care by the 
religious ; but soon the savage Turk, seeking every means of 
revenge on their European invaders, attacked the convent, and 
put to death all the invalid soldiers. Before departing they ex- 
pelled the religious, and reduced the convent and church to a 
heap of ruins. 


THE WORK OF RESTORATION, 


About twenty years later, John Baptist Frascati, a distin- 
guished Italian architect who had become a lay brother with 
the Discalced Carmelites, taking the name of Brother John 
Baptist of the Most Blessed Sacrament, was commissioned by 
the general at that time to go and examine the convent on 
Mount Carmel. Filled with the most ardent desires to see the 
shrine of Our Lady again towering the hill of Carmel, he went 
and examined the plundered convent, and to his sad surprise 
he found nothing but a heap of ruins; even the very walls had 
been pulled down. He found one solitary brother of the ex- 
pelled community living at the foot of the mountain, and from 
him he learned that nothing could then be done to rescue the 
ruins from utter decay, for Abdallah Pasha, the governor of 
Syria, was full of bitter hatred towards the Christians. Much 
dejected, Brother John Baptist returned to Rome to tell his 
sad story; but withal the idea of restoring the monastery never 
left his mind. That the holy mountain so long the home of 
prophets and hermits should now be a deserted wilderness, 
with its monastery and grottoes inhabited by savages and wild 
beasts, was ever a source of grief to him. In 1826, when the 
state of, the East seemed favorable, he went to Constantinople, 
and, through the influence of the French ambassador residing 
there, he succeeded in getting permission from the Turkish 
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government to restore the ruined convent. He then proceeded 
to Mount Carmel, and, seated on the fallen walls of the old 
monastery, he sketched the plans of the present convent and 
church. The solitary brother whom he met at his previous 
visit had died just before his return, and now alone and un- 
known he began his work of restoration. 

When he had finished the plans he found that no means 
were at hand to carry them out; yet, determined at any cost to 
complete the good work, he obtained permission from his gen- 
eral and Propaganda to collect the necessary funds. Accom- 
panied by another Carmelite brother, Brother Charles, he trav- 
elled through Asia and Europe begging assistance to enable 

him to restore Our Lady’s 
sacred sanctuary and _ the 
home of her beloved children. 
He sought assistance from 
every class, both from the 
infidel and the Christian, from 
the poor as well as from the 
rich, and the names of many 
of the crowned heads of 
Europe, both Catholic and 
Protestant, were among the 
list of those who generously 
contributed to the good work. 
When he had collected suf- 
ficient funds he returned to 
Mount Carmel, and on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, June 
14, 1827, twenty-eight years 
after the old convent had 
— been destroyed, the founda- 

THE MADONNA OF MOUNT CARMEL. tion stone of the present con- 
vent was laid. Brother John Baptist daily helped in the work 
of building, and he soon had the satisfaction of realizing his 
long and ardent desire in seeing the present convent and 
church completed. 


THE NEW CARMEL. 


The church, which is built in four half-circles, stands in the 
centre of the monastery. Over the high altar of the sanctuary 
is a large statue of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. In the east wing 
is the ancient grotto of Elias, over which is an altar with a life- 
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size statue of the prophet. Close by the convent is a hos- 
pital or guest-house for visitors to the holy mountain, and to 
all visitors the kindest hospitality is always given by the 
fathers who reside there. Round the convent on both sides 
of the mountain are many small caves where hermits formerly 
dwelt, and which the religious now use during time of re- 
treats. Along the summit of the mountain can be seen the 
ruins of ancient villages that once prospered on its fertile soil, 
but which are now covered with wild vegetation that make se- 
cure places of refuge for wild beasts. Thus is Carmel despoiled 
of much of her ancient beauty; yet with her present wild en- 
chantment she still retains one bright gem—that is, her com- 
munity of Discalced Carmelite Fathers, the children of our 
Blessed Lady and Elias, and the spiritual inheritance of the 
two mystic flowers of Carmel, Saint Teresa‘ of Jesus and Saint 
John of the Cross. 

The Discalced Carmelite Fathers have at present several 
convents in Palestine, India, and Persia. They also have con- 
vents in Ireland, England, and almost all the countries of Eu- 
rope. They are now establishing an international college for 
the whole order in Rome. They have no convents in the 
United States; but may we not hope that the time will soon 
come when the wish of America’s late poet-priest will be real- 
ized >—“ we will have them, if we just will; those brown-shrouded, 
white-mantled, barefooted sons of the mystic daughter of Car- 
mel, Teresa of Jesus.” 


VOL, LXIV.—44 
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ANGLICAN ANSWERS TO THE POPE’S BULL. 
BY JESSE ALBERT LOCKE. 


s HEN Peter speaks, by the mouth of Leo, the 
world listens. Even beyond the community of 
the faithful those who refuse obedience to the 
Apostolic See and scout its authority neverthe- 
less find themselves unable to ignore any im- 

portant act or judgment of the Vicar of Christ. The effect of 
the recent Bull, “ Apostolicae Curae,” on Anglican orders is an 
excellent illustration of this. The world at large, as represent- 
ed by the professedly secular journals, has given it considera- 
tion and recognized its value as a judicial decision. “If the 
Bull were a legal opinion, it would be justly described as 
learned,” was the editorial conclusion of one great daily. The 
religious press (representing other denominations than the 
Anglican) has treated it in much the same way, acknowledg- 
ing that, starting with the premise of a sacrificing priesthood 
established by Christ and following Catholic doctrine and pre- 
cedent, no other decision could logically be reached. 


HOW ANGLICANS HAVE RECEIVED THE BULL. 


But the Anglican reception of the Bull has been of a some- 
what different sort. After the assertion—constantly repeated 
with insistent emphasis—that the Pope's decision is of no con- 
sequence whatsoever, Anglicans being absolutely certain of the 
genuineness of their orders, there is the rather paradoxical 
result of an increasing flood of newspaper articles, pamphlets, 
and books intended to refute what His Holiness has said. One 
Anglican writer seems to look upon all this as only a begin- 
ning, predicting that “henceforth, as long as the world lasts, 
the Pope’s Bull has made it inevitable that every school, col- 
lege, seminary, class, and pulpit in the Anglican communion will 
be mainly engaged in polemical strife with Rome.” To this 
another Anglican very justly replies, that if such be the case, 
“ Anglicanism, as a spiritual force,” will surely enter upon a 
decline, “for no Christian body can thrive which cultivates 
such a spirit as its chief characteristic.” 


ANGRY ABUSE OF THE POPE. 


Besides their voluminousness these Anglican retorts have 
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two other notable characteristics. The first is a little surpris- 
ing. That there should be some disappointment and even 
some irritation on the part of those whose title is called in 
question or denied, cannot be considered unnatural. But the 
anger, the bitterness, in some cases the violent though trivial 
spitefulness, with which Anglican writers have assailed not only 
Cardinal Vaughan and the Roman Curia, but even the Holy 
Father himself, are truly remarkable. It is like the furious 
petulance of a disappointed child and very far removed from 
that calmness of temper which marks certainty in, the posses- 
sion of truth. Nothing, indeed, could more clearly reveal a 
certain inner consciousness (in spite of the vehement and no 
doubt honest protestations to the contrary) that their case has, 
after all, much inherent weakness, and that they did long for 
Rome to put their doubts to rest by setting her hall-mark— 
her stamp of genuineness—upon their orders, than the abuse 
which they now heap upon the Pope, who is accused of bad 
faith, insincerity, deliberate falsification, and a variety of un- 
worthy motives. And this even by those who were most 
anxious for a decision and who could not say enough (while 
they expected a favorable verdict) of Leo’s learning, holiness, 
impartial love of truth, and true zeal for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom! Even their French allies are not spared; those clerics 
who were inclined to look favorably upon the Anglican claim 
to valid orders, but all of whom have now, like good Catho- 
lics, accepted the Pope's judgment loyally, and who in conse- 
quence are branded by their English Ritualistic friends as 


“traitors.” 
CONFLICTING OPINIONS. 


The second characteristic was, of course, to be expected; 
the Anglican replies to the Bull are not only varied but con- 
flicting—many of them absolutely contradictory of one an- 
other. A certain High-Church paper, for instance, rejoices in 
the proof which this inquiry gives that the question of Angli- 
can orders has been an open one in the Roman Church. Lord 
Halifax, on the other hand, complains that the Bull clearly 
proves the matter to have been settled by the precedent of 
the Gordon case, examined in Rome in 1704, and that the ques- 
tion was not considered an open one in the present inquiry. 

An editorial in an ultra-High-Church paper—the Catholic 
Champion—states the true and Anglican position to be this: the 
See of Peter has a supremacy jure ecclesiastico only, and not 
jure divino—not by divine right. In the very same issue of 
this paper is an essay published by the “Clerical Union,” a 
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society of High-Church clergymen, in which occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph: “ The first point, then, of the Catholic counter- 
Reformation” (the Anglican High-Church movement), “ first, that 
is, in importance if not in realization, is to win our way back 
into the unity of Western Christendom and to set the English 
Primate once more in his proudest place—the right hand of 
the Throne of Peter, to whom belongs, jure divino, the Primacy 
of all.” 

As to the grace of orders, we have Lord Halifax and his 
friends asserting their confidence that they possess, Pope Leo 
to the contrary or not, true priests who offer sacrifice, and then 
we find the Anglican Bishop of Liverpool at his recent diocesan 
conference speaking thus: “ But our conception of a Christian 
minister’s office is very different from that of the Pope. On 
the one side the clergyman of the Roman Church is a real 
priest, whose great business it is to offer the sacrifice of the 
Mass. On the other, the clergyman of the Anglican Church is 
not a priest at all, though called one, and only a presbyter, 
whose chief business is not to offer a material sacrifice but to 
preach the Word of God and administer the sacraments.” 
Anglicanism, in truth, is so hydra-headed that it would be im- 
possible to answer at once all the Pope’s critics, any more than 
one could talk to a number of different persons on different 
subjects at the same moment and in the same words. One is 
obliged to select some one particular voice at a time from the 
babel of contradictory heresies and show what is the Catholic 
answer to it. If the Pope needed any justification for his de- 
cision he could find it in these Anglican utterances—episcopal 
or otherwise—which have been drawn forth by this Bull. With 
scarcely a single exception these writers, whether High-Church 
or Low, show how utterly they are at variance with the Catho- 
lic Church as regards the grace of orders and the sacerdotal 


character. 
DR. FULTON AND THE POPE, 

What is apparently considered by Anglicans the strongest 
statement of their case which has been put forth on this side 
of the water is an essay by the Rev. John Fulton, D.D.,, 
LL.D., who is spoken of as a learned canonist. It first ap- 
peared in his own paper, the Church Standard, but has now 
been reprinted in pamphlet form, and is commended on all sides 
as likely to be extremely useful in reassuring any Anglicans 
who may have been disturbed by the Papal Bull. For those 
Anglicans, if such there be, who are simply determined in any 
case to remain Anglicans and who welcome everything which 
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seems to make telling points against Rome, this essay will 
doubtless be satisfactory enough. But in the case of those who 
endeavor to make an impartial study of both sides, determined 
to learn the truth, such methods of argument are more likely to 
prove a boomerang to the Anglican camp. For, in the first 
place, the ad hominem argument, charging one’s opponent with 
insincerity and unworthy motives, instead of attaining its pur- 
pose by raising an antecedent prejudice in the reader’s mind 
against one’s adversary, is quite as apt to hint the weakness of 
the cause which needs such support. 

Nor is the effort to make the Pope talk nonsense and con- 
tradict himself likely to be successful with a fair-minded person 
if the Pope has had mental acumen enough for the simple task 
of drawing logical conclusions from his own premises. Again, 
it will strike most readers that not even a learned canonist can 
be exempt from one accepted canon in all fair controversy, viz., 
the duty of having a thorough acquaintance with the arguments 
and literature of the other side and of ignoring no important 
contention of one’s opponents. But Dr. Fulton has simply 
treated as if non-existent certain arguments on the Catholic 
side which help one to understand the meaning of this Bull on 
orders and arguments which Catholic writers hold to be most 
important considerations. His essay may. have been written 
hastily or he may be unacquainted with certain Catholic 
authorities on the subject, but no presentation of the case can 
be complete or fair which ignores them. This will be treated 
of more fully when examining Dr. Fulton’s argument in detail. 


WHO ACKNOWLEDGE ANGLICAN ORDERS? 


Before taking up Dr. Fulton’s tract let us ask one question, 
the answer to which will clear the ground of much accidental 
matter and show clearly the real point at issue. Who admit 
and who deny that Anglicans have true orders in the Catholic 
sense? On the negative side must be placed, first of all, the 
largest section of Christendom, the Catholic and Roman Church. 
The Greek and Russian Churches have never yet admitted the 
Anglican claims, and there is nothing to indicate that they ever 
will do so. A few years ago the head of the Jansenist Church 
in Holland—a schismatic body possessing true’ orders—examined 
the matter and pronounced the Anglican Church heretica! and 
its orders invalid. In short, no church which High-Anglicans 
themselves believe to have genuine orders is willing to return 
the compliment. Other Protestants and the world in general 
are against the claim. Nay, within the Anglican communion 
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itself a large proportion strenuously deny it. What has the 
Pope said regarding the Anglican clergy? That they are not 
sacrificing priests. Those who agree with that statement have 
no controversy with the Pope, and the majority of Anglicans 
certainly look upon their clergy as ministers of the gospel and 
pastors, but not priests who offer a true sacrifice. On the one 
side, then, the Pope and practically the whole world with him, 
both Catholic and Protestant; on the other, a minority of 
Anglicans. On the latter certainly falls the burden of proof. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. It is well to keep the issue 
firmly in mind. Unless it is claimed that the Anglican clergy 
are priests of the same ‘sort and with the same powers which 
Roman Catholic priests possess, there is no _ controversy. 
This is the crucial question: Are they sacrificing priests ? 
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DR. FULTON’S METHOD OF ARGUMENT. 










Dr. Fulton divides his answer to the Pope into three parts, 
each headed by a proposition which he endeavors to prove. 
These will be duly considered. But he does not confine him- 
self to the logical proving of propositions. He interweaves 
with the whole two serious charges against the Pope which are 
intended to give force to the more formal arguments and which 
it will be well to look at first. 



















OF INSINCERITY. 





THE CHARGE 





I. 












“And now,” says Dr. Fulton, “we have the Pope’s judg- 
ment on that part of the argument against Anglican orders. 
He does not render it in the frank terms of manly candor and 

. generosity.” Again: “The belief which we expressed in the 
beginning of this article, that the investigation of this subject 
by the Roman Curia was ‘ begun with an invincible predeter- 
mination to render an adverse judgment without regard to fact 
or truth,’ is proved by the language of the Pope himself.” 
There is more of the same nature, but these quotations will 
suffice. Is, then, Leo XIII. such an unscrupulous lover of 
falsehood rather than of truth? His life and acts have not 
presented him to the world in that light. But the words of 
the traducer are best answered out of the mouths of some of 
his own brethren. 

When the inquiry on Anglican orders was begun at Rome 
Mr. Gladstone acknowledged the fairness with which it was 
being conducted, praising what the Pope had done “in de- 
termining and providing, by the infusion of capacity and im- 
partiality into the investigating tribunal, that no instrument 
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should be overlooked, no guarantee omitted for the probable at- 
tainment of the truth.” Since the decision has been announced, 
Bishop Potter of New York has been constrained to say of 
it: “I confess I am moved, in view of the very considerable 
temptation to make some other reply more ambiguous and 
less explicit, to respect sincerely the courage and candor that 
prompted it.” The Bishop of Manchester in England, though 
a strong anti-Roman controversialist, says: “ No one can read 
that document without perceiving the anxiety of its venerable 
author to arrive at a true conclusion. . . . I, for one, can- 
not help liking the aged patriarch for his obvious honesty and 
tender consideration.” * Many other Anglican protests against 
the slander have appeared, one of the latest being from Dr. 
Conybeare, the celebrated Biblical scholar. 


IMPARTIAL NATURE OF THE INQUIRY. 


The facts of the case are eloquent enough. The commission 
on Anglican Orders was composed of some of the most cele- 
brated theologians and students of history to *be found in the 
church. In order that both sides might be adequately repre- 
sented, care was taken by the Holy Father to place upon the 
commission several who were known to be favorably inclined 
to the Anglican claims, and two Anglican clergymen, who went 
to Rome for the purpose, were enabled to furnish their friends 
on the commission with all the data possible in support of 
their side of the case. The Holy Father left nothing undone 
to facilitate the work of the commission, authorizing it to re- 
open the case and examine it in every possible aspect. During 
the six weeks that the commission sat no material point of the 
controversy was left unconsidered. Then the matter, with all 
its evidence, passed to the Cardinals of the Supreme Council, 
who, after a month’s deliberation, gave their unanimous verdict 
to the Pope. The Holy Father, in due time, issued his final 
judgment in the Bull Apostolicae Curae, summing up in these 
words: “ We pronounce and declare that ordinations carried out ac- 
cording to the Anglican rite have been and are absolutely null and 
utterly void.” Dr. Fulton’s charge of a predetermination to 
ignore fact and truth collapses under the light of the plain 
history of the case. His argument must be deprived of that prop. 


II. THE POPE’S ALLEGED LACK OF REASONING POWERS. 


Another charge upon which Dr. Fulton depends much in 
proving his three points is a remarkable mental weakness which 
he discovers in Leo XIII. and which {practically amounts to 
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imbecility. For he alleges that the Pope, 1. contradicts himself; 
2. proves that his own orders are null; and 3. stultifies himself 
by professing certain doctrines of the Council of Trent and at 
the same time repudiating them. Now, no person sets out to 
make a spectacle of himself before the world by doing such 
absurd things as these, and if the Pope is guilty of them the 
only conclusion is that he is lacking in the ordinary reasoning 
faculty which most human minds possess. And when one re- 
flects that not the Pope alone but the two learned bodies who 
helped him to formulate this decision are necessarily included 
in the charge, one begins to scent a slight absurdity in the 
notion and to wonder that so many distinguished theologians in 
Rome should be unable to understand their own principles or 
to express themselves without contradicting their own state- 
ments, while these slips are so palpable that a Philadelphia 
clergyman who has had no training in scientific Roman theolo- 
gy can point them out at once. One is rather more inclined, 
on the whole, to the alternative that if there is confusion of 
reasoning it is on this side of the Atlantic, and that when Dr. 
Fulton says, ‘ What the Pope means is this, etc.,” he is drop- 
ping into that method of argument which consists in setting 
up a caricature of your adversary and then falling upon the 
ungainly, ill-jointed scarecrow and _ scattering his members 
triumphantly. It is a method which may seem to secure an 
easy victory, but a method far better left to the lower planes 
of legal practice than allowed to invade that higher ground on 
which religious controversy should stand. Dr. Fulton says: 
“When the Pope contradicts himself in so wonderful a way, 
we should like to know what becomes of his infallibility.” 
Again: “ Having thus enunciated the true and Catholic doctrine 
of the Council of Trent, the Pope calmly tells a listening 
world that he does not and will not apply that doctrine to the 
matter before him. . . . In so doing Leo XIII. simply re- 
pudiates the Council of Trent and himself incurs its anathema 
as a formal heretic.” (The italics are Dr. Fulton’s.) 

How successful this attempt has proved to make the Pope 
say things he never meant to say and to declare himself a 
heretic can be better judged of when the arguments of Dr. 
Fulton’s essay are examined in detail, as will be done in an- 
other article. 





COVENTRY PATMORE DEAD. 


COVENTRY PATMORE DEAD. 


ANY years ago the name of Coventry Patmore 
was on the lips of every American lover of 
poetry; to-day the news that he will write no 
more awakes in more then one quarter the 

© query, “Who was Coventry Patmore?” In life 

its object would have shrunk from answering the question. He 
did not belong to the race of Barrack-room Ballad-makers, nor 
did he fawn upon court favorites in the hope of gaining crumbs 
from royalty’s table. It is doubtful indeed if the Muses were 
ever before wooed by so shy and shrinking a lover as Patmore; 
and yet it may be questioned whether any more truly spoke 
their divine soul than he. It is true the wand of his song 
blossomed only at rare intervals, and perhaps it would be 
wrong to deplore this peculiarity, since the flowers it gave 
always bore evidence most beautiful of the most assiduous and 
tender nurture. 

It is a score of years since Coventry Patmore demanded 
any space in the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and it is 
sad that we have to pen his name now only to chronicle his 
death. He had reached the age of seventy-four when he was 
summoned away, and as yet we are in ignorance whether death 
found him still singing delightfully of the Lares of the house- 
hold or whether he had been rendered voiceless by the chill of 
the coming shadow. In due time we shall know; but this we 
know as it is, that he had already done enough for fame and 
to furnish the world of truth and discrimination with lasting 
souvenirs of surpassing beauty. If the loss of one beloved of 
the gods, as Keats or Chatterton, touches the heart, may we 
not mourn still more justifiably over the passing of the singer 
whom age had only visited to endow with a gift compact of 
youth’s glorious enthusiasm and the grave bitter-sweet of 
maturity’s experience? The most exquisite of Patmore’s lyrics 
are those which he gave us when he had passed the frontier 
line of middle life, and it is by these he will be chiefly known 
to posterity. 

Patmore’s position among poets is now being much dis- 
cussed. There is not much wisdom in the springing of such 
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controversies. Comparing one poet with another, merely for 
the sake of determining which shall have the higher rank, 
smacks of a childish idea of criteria. There is no true analogy, 
inasmuch as the universal note of humanity is mental diversity, 
and the poet’s expression must be the highest and widest 
testimony of this eternal law. 

The rugged Carlyle, who resembled the Bceotian George the 
Second in his repugnance to poetry, yielded to the soothing 
influence of this modern Orpheus. He always carried a volume 
of Patmore, he said, as a pocket companion when he went on 
a holiday. His antithesis, Ruskin, who loved poetry no less 
than painting, thought his Sesame and Lilies and The Angel in 
the House the expression of love at its highest. Tennyson, 
who was a churl in matter of praise of any one in his own 
pastures, characterized The Angel as a great poem. Into this 
work Patmore threw himself heart and soul, for the home was 
to him the most sacred temple of earth, next to the temple 
of the Most High. But he had other themes which kindled 
his loftier thoughts into flames of celestial hues. When he wrote 
The Angel in the House he was outside the pale of the Catho- 
lic Church; the death of his wife and his reception into the 
Catholic fold were events that touched his soul at once with a 
new sanctity in sorrow and a hopeful fortitude. He had found 
the Eros for which he had been all these years languishing, 
and in the poem “Delicie Sapientie de Amore” he gives 
voice to his joy: 


“The heavens themselves eternal are with fire 

Of unapproach’d desire, 
By the aching. heart of Love, which cannot rest, 
In blissfullest pathos so indeed possess’d. 
O spousals high, 
O doctrine blest, 

Unutterable even in the happiest sigh ! 
This know ye all 
Who can recall 

With what a welling of indignant tears 

Love’s simpleness first hears 

The meaning of his mortal covenant, 
And from what pride comes down 
To wear the crown 

Of which ‘twas very heaven to feel the want. 
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Therefore gaze bold, 
That so in you be joyful hopes increased 
Through the Palace portals, and behold 
The dainty and unsating Marriage-Feast. 
Oh! hear 
Them singing clear 
‘Cor meum and Caro mea’ round the ‘I Am,’ 
The Husband of the Heavens and the Lamb 
Whom they for ever follow there that kept, 
Or, losing, never slept 
Till they reconquer’d had in mortal fight 
The standard white. 


Love makes the life to be 
A fount perpetual of virginity ; 
For, lo! the Elect 
Of generous Love, how named soe’er, affect 
Nothing but God, 
Or mediate or direct ; 
Nothing but God, 
The Husband of the Heavens, 
And who Him love, in potence great or small, 
Are, one and all, 
Heirs of the Palace glad, 
And only clad 
With the bridal robes of ardor virginal.” 


The story of his wife’s death, as told in The Angel in the 
House, under the designation ‘The Departure,” is exquisite 
grief : 


“It was not like your great and gracious ways! 
Do you, that have naught other to lament, 
Never, my love, repent 
Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went 

With sudden unintelligible phrase, 

And frightened eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days, 
Without a single kiss or a good-by? 

I knew indeed that you were parting soon ; 

And so we sate, within the sun's low rays, 
You whispering to me, for your voice was weak, 
Your harrowing praise. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE DEAD. 


Well, it was well, my wife, 

To hear you such things speak, 

And see your love 

Make of your eyes a growing gloom of life, 

As a warm south wind sombres a March grove ; 
And it was like your great and gracious ways 

To turn your talk on daily things, my dear, 

Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 

To let the laughter flash 

Whilst I drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely hear. 
But all at once to leave me at the last, 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 

With huddled unintelligible phrase 

And frightened eye, 

And go your journey of all days 

With not one kiss or a good-by, 

And the only loveless look the look with which you pass’d: 
’Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways.” 


Patmore was a Conservative—a Coriolanus sort of one at 
that—and gave vent to his scorn of the ignobdile vulgus and 
mechanical labor in many lines that would find small reverence 
here. He had also, like Ruskin, a sort of horror of what is 
called progress—the sights and sounds of trade and traffic and 
the abominations connected not infrequently with industrial cen- 
tres which sickened the soul of Ruskin. None of these things 
would he have come between the wind and his nobility. There 
was a certain sort of pessimism, too, in his philosophy until 
he became a convert; then his spirit took on bolder pinions. 
He occupies a niche of his own, singing the psalmody of the © 
domestic hearth and its beautiful affections mostly, but open- 
ing glimpses of the higher estate of the spirit such as we rarely 
glean from the work of any other master. But while he has 
himself passed over, let us hope, to these brighter scenes, here 
his work will endure, unless the baser taste of the world swamp 
the better; which God forbid! 





In the Introduction to a fresh volume of the 

late Brother Azarias,* the esteemed editor, Bishop 

Keane, happily crystallizes the much-discussed edu- 

cation problem in the phrase “training of the young 

in knowledge and in virtue.” This is not the 

view as yet of the secularists and the school of socialists who 
believe that the state has the same power over the body and 
the mind—for they do not admit the existence of a soul—as the 
Mikado claims in his empire. Happily the trend of the world 
is such that people in many countries are beginning to find the 
disadvantage of omitting the latter clause of the proposition, 
and that educated atheists are very undesirable factors in the 
every-day problems of civilization. Brother Azarias in his own 
person gave a living example of the benign influence of the 
acceptance of the twofold view of the scope of education. 
Teacher himself, he was being taught; and while helping others 
up the spiral stair of learning he was ascending daily into 
higher planes of knowledge, illumined by the light of that lamp 
of religion visible only to eyes which seek truth reverently and 
without human pride. The new volume is a sort of comple- 
ment to its predecessor. It contains treatises on the Church 
and the Aristotelian Philosophy, as well as philosophical dis- 
quisitions on different aspects of the educational system, all 
treated in that thoughtful and masterly method which charac- 
terized his literary work from the outset. The last of the se- 
ries is perhaps the most valuable from a presently practical 
point of view. It is an ethical study of the Pope’s Encyclical 
on Labor, which may be commended to the careful study of 
all who wish to be enlightened on the true attitude of the 
church toward this all-absorbing question of the work-a-day 
world, and the application of the Gospel of Christ to the rules 
which govern the procurement of our daily bread. The princi- 
ples laid down by our great Pontiff cove: every possible field 


* Essays Philosophical, By Brother Azarias. With Preface by the Right Rev. John J. 
Keane, D.D. Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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of labor, and cannot be known too widely or too soon by all 
who have the interests of civilization at heart. Brother Aza- 
rias’ exposition of its principles will be found of invaluable 
help by all students. 


Freemasonry and its formularies have furnished the motive 
of many romances, but none so wonderful @s Mrs. Dahlgren’s 
new one entitled Zhe Secret Directory.* Chief figures.in the 
drama are Mazzini, Garibaldi, and others of the Carbonari chiefs, 
besides an American admiral, who is inveigled into participation 
in some of the blood-curdling and blasphemous rites which ac- 
company the orgies of the secret crew. It is a wild kind of 
story and contains enough tragedy to satisfy the most morbid 
craving. Its style is vigorous and picturesque, but at times it 
assumes the appearance ‘of sensational journalistic statement 
more than the artistic work of the weaver of historical romance. 
Much of it savors strongly of the discussion over Diana Vaughan 
and the Luciferian worship, of which the reading world is grow- 
ing somewhat bored. 

The mysterious power called hypnotism is introduced unre- 
servedly, for the purpose of giving us a glimpse of the Masonic 
ritual, by means of a confession drawn from one of the frater- 
nity while under the influence of one of the female characters, 
The ease with which the victim gives up his secrets under this 
compulsion demands a credulity on the part of the reader hardly 
justified by any pseudo-scientific hypothesis. 

In the final chapters we sup much too full of horrors, and 
we are not surprised to find the American gentleman quitting 
the cryptic miscreants in disgust and washing his hands free of 
Italian Freemasonry. Mrs. Dahlgren, it should be added, dis- 
plays a wonderful familiarity with the political events and per- 
sonages of the day of which she writes; but she has been hap- 
pier in the selection of themes in her previous novels than in 
this. 

Portions of the book are admirable examples of literary 
work; others are didactic and unsympathetic. This is a feature 
frequently inseparable from the novel constructed on historical 
lines. 


To many devout readers the appearance of a new work on 
the Blessed Virgin will be welcome, as most of the lives hither- 
to published have been either too bulky or too brief. This 


* The Secret Directory: A Romance of Hidden History. By Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 
Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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volume, which is entitled Zhe Life of Our Ladye,* is in the 
form of a golden mean between these extremes. It bears a 
commendatory though judiciously reserved preface by his 
Eminence Cardinal Vaughan; and it gives by way of suitable 
appendix thé form of devotional practice to the Holy Vir- 
gin instituted by the Blessed Grignon de Montfort. This 
formulary has been stringently examined by the Congregation 
of Rites at Rome, and found to be theologically unobjectiona- 
ble. Cardinal Vaughan, with regard to it, says that he does 
not recommend that Catholics who have not grace to appre- 
ciate the formulary should be coerced in any way with re- 
gard to it; but he commends to all who may have a scruple 
on the subject to study De Montfort’s treatise on Zhe True 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

Concerning the ‘historical and traditional basis upon which 
the story of Mary’s life here given rests, Cardinal Vaughan 
has to say that “ Much of it is pure conjecture, pious tradi- 
tion, and the result of devout and loving meditation.” No 
Catholic who knows his church’s teaching on the subject of 
tradition will attach more weight to this qualification than it 
implies, for, as his eminence takes care to add immediately, 
“the words of the Gospel are full of truth and grace, and they 
form the foundation of this little work.” We must not forget 
that the early literature of the church is rich in matter relating 
to the Mother of God, especially regarding the period subse- 
quent to the Ascension of our Lord, and this literature has 
never been seriously questioned. The portion of her hagiology 
which has the daily life in Israel for background needs no 
guarantee for authenticity as to general statement. We can 
readily accept such help as those long-treasured traditions bring 
us, and as they tend to lead us toward the study of the Jew- 
ish system, ecclesiastical, civil, and domestic, in early days, we 
shall derive much profit from its perusal. There are many 
passages in the New Testament, especially in the Gospels, that 
require for their intelligent study an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws and customs of the chosen people. Sufficient light is 
thrown on this subject for the profitable perusal of the work, 
by the author of this biographical sketch and commentary. 


Architecture may have a magnificent future before it in this 
country, but as yet it has developed no distinctive character, 
* The Life of Our Ladye, Scriptural, Traditional, and Topographical. Compiled from 
approved sources by M. P. With Preface by his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop 
of Westminster. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co.;,New York: Benziger 
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speaking generally. The appearance of a voluminous work* on 
the subject, from the pen of that distinguished authority, Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, the president of the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York, and past president of several other associations for 
the cultivation of architecture, affords proof that the interests 
of art are not lost sight of in all the rush and bustle of a time 
of rapid growth. Although nominally a study of European 
architecture, the work carries the student, by a natural current, 
beyond the confines of Europe, although the temptation to fol- 
low the wanderings of the genius of building back to its im- 
memorial source in the middle East and the mystic Egypt has 
been resisted. Mr. Sturgis’s work may be at once described 
as a practical one, and its scope is professional rather than 
zsthetic. Much care and labor have been expended in the aim 
to make it a valuable work of practical study, both for archi- 
tect and engineer. His own views on the subject of study in 
this way are clearly stated. ‘It is better,” he says in his pre- 
face, “to sit at home with a plan and twenty photographs, 
with a sense of what their architecture truly means, than it is, 
without that sense, to visit the cathedral itself, or all the cathe- 
drals of France.”” If he means for professional purposes merely 
he is doubtless right, but we prefer to dispense with the archi- 
tectural instinct if such be its effect upon the ordinary artistic 
mind. 

We have yet to learn, it seems, what relations art bears to 
region, period, or spiritual plane. There is nothing that marks 
man’s ascent from the natural state so decidedly as his progress 
in this beautiful gift. It was the first form in which the innate 
yearning of the soul for truth and beauty came to the councils 
of his material needs. It does not need to be an architect to 
feel to the full the solemn beauty of the great minster or the 
majestic harmony of the temple whose colonnades and peristyle 
seem to endow it with wings and crown to soar with the rapt 
spirit to spheres where thought casts off the trammels of mat- 
ter. 

The views which certain minds entertain with regard to archi- 
tecture, especially ecclesiastical, were pointedly illustrated by a 
contributor to a New York weekly periodical which at one 
time enjoyed a respectable literary reputation. The: writer, in a 
description of some excavations at the site of the ancient Car- 
thage, complains of the landscape being disfigured by the 


* European Architecture: A Historical Study. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., 
F.A.I.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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tasteless erections which French zeal has placed upon the sum- 
mit of the citadel and the Bozrah. One of these structures is 
the memorial chapel to St. Louis, placed there at the expense 
of the French government. This the writer denounces as “ car- 
penter’s Gothic.” Another of them is the great cathedral which 
the late Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Carthage, erected in 
pursuance of his idea to make Carthage again the great eccle- 
siastical centre of Northern Africa. We do not imagine that 
the reputation which the French have won in artistic affairs is 
likely to suffer much from the school of pro-pagan archeologists. 

Returning to Mr. Sturgis’s book, we cannot omit to note 
the great number of excellent illustrations which he has given 
in elucidation of his critical and technical description. Some 
of these are singularly fine; diagrams and sectional drawings 
often explain the author’s meaning mathematically. The photo- 
graphs are not many, but those given are good. The letter-press of 
the work is all that could be wished for so important a production. 


The American Book Company continues to give us an ad- 
mirable selection of reproductions of the past masters in litera- 
ture, more for the use of teachers than for the class who fol. 
low Charles Lamb’s plan of falling back upon old books when- 
ever they hear of the issue of any new ones. 

Amongst the latest output is Racine’s /phigenia, Carlyle’s 
Essay on Robert Burns, and the Jmmensee of Theodore Storm. 
(In the notes on Burns the editor displays his regard for his- 
torical truth by classifying Sterne, Goldsmith, and Burke as Eng- 
lishmen! Geographical and ethnological distinctions are of no 
consequence, apparently, in this literary personage’s eyes.) 
There is also a Handbook of Greek and Roman History, by 
George Castegnier, B.S., B.L., which is not much more preten- 
tious than a dictionary reference. This present edition of /m- 
mensee is the thirtieth—a fact which bears out the claim for 
this German story that its author was the best writer of short 
tales of his day, because the most tender and sympathetic. The 
first edition appeared in 1852. There is something in this fact 
for the searcher after the sensational and the abnormal in 
literature to ponder over. 


The Story of the Romans, also issued by the American Book 
Company, is likely to be a popular work for the younger class 
of historical readers. The author, H. A. Guerber, treats his 
subject in an easy conversational way, and he dresses up all the 
old myths, by means of this device, in a very attractive guise. 
VOL. LXIV.— 45 
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There are some fine plates in the work in addition; and this 
method of fastening attention on historical studies is one that 
can hardly be overrated in the case of the young. 


Hoffmann Brothers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., have just is- 
sued a most useful pamphlet for the use of Catholic Missions 
and private distribution. It is the story “A Secular Priest” 
tells of A Wonderful Conversion and its Results. It is a strong 
story of real life and a powerfully affecting one withal; and 
it points the moral of the mixed marriage evil in a most im- 
pressive way. The pamphlet is issued at a trifling price, and 
can be had of all the Catholic publishers. 


We are gratified to find a new edition of Lady Lovat’s 
biographical sketch of Clare Vaughan,* issued by the Cathedral 
Library Society of New York. It is a story whose perusal 
must prove of great efficacy in convincing halting minds of the 
abiding power of faith and love in the church when men and 
women can be found to sacrifice all for God and humanity in 
the earnest and devoted way that Sister Mary Clare and so 
many others are found doing. In his preface to the work Car- 
dinal Manning declares his conviction that the life of Clare 
Vaughan was truly Franciscan in its love of God. It was not 
a long life, but it was more full of glorious sacrifices and beau- 
tiful deeds of grace than many a one of patriarchal measure. 
It is consolatory to think that while England is nominally a 
Protestant country, she can boast of such fervent Catholicity as 
the example of the Vaughan family shows. Seldom, indeed, 
do we find one family giving six priests to the church, and all 
its daughters to religion, as in this case. The style in which 
Lady Lovat relates the story of this bright but brief career in 
God’s service is irresistibly winning. In the new edition is 
given a fine half-tone portrait of Clare Vaughan in her home 
days, as also views of the Vaughan mansion and other relevant 
pictures. Some hitherto unpublished letters of hers are likewise 
embodied in the volume, thereby much enhancing the value of 
this edition above that of the original one. 


An admirable little prayer-book for the use of all who de- 
sire to know the meaning of the different portions of the cere- 
monial of the Mass has just been published by Pakenham & 
Dowling, of New York. It is not only handy in size but com- 
pletely explanatory, and contains all the Gospels at Mass, as 
well as prayers needful for all occasions of life. Many beautiful 
plates, illustrative of the chief features of the Mass, help to an 


*Clare Vaughan. By Lady Lovat. New York: Cathedral Library Association. 
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understanding of the text. It is the best prayer-book in point 
of selection and production we have seen for a long while. The 
compilers are A. E. Kenney and Elvira Quintero, and it bears 
the archbishop’s imprimatur. 


We note with pleasure that the Messrs. Benziger have already 
exhausted the first edition of Zhe Round Table of Catholic 
Writers, and have a second one ready. This is an indication 
of a more hopeful state of things for Catholic literature than 
many would have been ready to concede only a little while ago, 
We would be inclined to think that still better results might 
be looked for were a cheaper edition put on the market soon, 


-~ 
> 





I.—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S “ CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY.” * 

Some profound reflections are awakened by the appearance 
of a volume of essays and lectures by Archbishop Ireland. 
Delivered or written on various occasions and places, in con- 
nection with many different events, they represent the views of 
one of our most active and clear-headed thinkers on questions 
which lie at the root of modern life and progress. The title of 
the volume fully covers its scope and motive: Zhe Church 
and Modern Society. The march of events everywhere has a 
common trend. A solution of the troubles which threaten the 
framework of our present order is the one demand of the age. 
In the civil polity there is no universal panacea to be found: 
it is only in the great spiritual power which is of divine plan- 
tation that the sovereign remedy resides. How far the church 
should advance to meet the army of seekers is a subject 
which has created in the ranks of her own sons a wide diver- 
sity of opinion. Both by precept and example Archbishop Ire- 
land has asserted his belief in the principle of greater human ac- 
tivity on the part of churchmen—a practical determination of 
the problem, that is to say, before the storm-clouds have had 
time to concentrate their forces, 

In all countries this vexed question is surrounded by a web 
of difficulties, but in the United States the web becomes a 
tangle. There is no analogy to the position here to be found 
outside. A population cosmopolitan to a degree unknown, in 
numerical proportions, in any other region of the globe, per- 
chance, outside of Austria, is the first condition to be faced; 
a vast preponderance of non-Catholic sects, all more or less 
animated by a spirit of unslumbering hostility to Catholi- 


* The Church and Modern Society. By Most Rev. John Ireland, Archbishop of St, 
Paul. Chicago and New York: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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cism; a public policy animated by the worthy purpose of 
eliminating all nationalistic tendencies and welding all the in- 
congruous elements into a homogeneous state. The neutrality 
of the state regarding religious denominations is the one favorable 
circumstance; but one of enormous value, all drawbacks not- 
withstanding. It has given the Catholic Church a free field 
for the development of her enormous resources in intellect and 
magnetic force, and the results of the opportunity thus afforded 
have been so far wonderful beyond modern precedent. Un- 
trammelled by connection with the state, the church here has 
thriven in the twofold task of saving souls and educating men 
in the ways of noble citizenship as it never throve elsewhere. 
Archbishop Ireland has been a mighty force in this vast un- 
dertaking. His ideas have been not always acceptable all round ; 
his pace to many has been too swift; his principles have been 
challenged as impracticable and utopian. But no one can deny 
the boldness and the grandeur of his citizen ideals. They are 
worthy of the Christian Knight fighting his way through the 
valley of danger and temptations. The book in which they 
are contained might in a sense be taken as a complete manual 
of true citizenship in a great republic of the free: Whether 
the reader goes the full length of the dicta laid down, or not, 
it cannot be denied that the arguments presented are forcibly 
supported and clothed in all the fine raiment of a brilliant in- 
tellectual wardrobe. The most contentious of the archbishop’s 
propositions, as we all know, was that touching State schools 
and Catholic education. He reproduces his discourse thereon, 
delivered at St. Paul in 1890, before the general convention of 
the National Education Association of the United States, but 
in doing so he prefaces the paper by the observation that “It 
is to be confessed that the day of union between the state 
school and the parish school does not seem nigh. Public opin- 
ion is not ready for any form of compromise, and public opinion 
must be respected.” Thus does he give practical example of that 
good citizenship which his precepts inculcate; but we may add 
that the integrity of good citizenship cannot be weakened by a 
patient and hopeful effort, on moderate lines, to create a better 
condition of the public mind. This book deserves the most 
thoughtful attention of every earnest thinker in America. We 
shall return to this book later on in a more extended notice. 


2.—LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH.* 
There is no more interesting and attractive doctrine of the 


* Love Stronger than Death. By Josephine Marie. Cathedral Library Association, 
New York. 
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church than the one comprehended in the article of the Creed, 
“T believe in the communion of saints.” Among the numer- 
ous questions that are presented at the non-Catholic mis- 
sion there is none that is more in evidence than “ What be- 
comes of our dead?” ‘Can we commune with them?” and 
the satisfaction of soul and consolation for bereaved hearts 
that are found in the teaching that after death has done its 
worst, when the bodies of our loved ones are being hurried 
along the dismal road that leads to the tomb, their souls will 
live for ever, and love stronger than death may penetrate the 
veil and bring to them refreshment and light. 

In the dainty volume in hand the plain theology of the 
doctrine has been garbed in a most beautiful way. All the 
sweet and touching things that have been said by poet and 
saint of the life beyond the grave seem to have been gathered 
by the author as one would cull a bouquet of exquisite flowers, 
plucking only those which are rarest and sweetest. 

The Scripture texts, too, concerning this deep, mysterious 
doctrine of life and death have been selected with the best 
judgment and thought by the author in order to strengthen 
and embellish her arguments concerning the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints. 

The volume, bound in purest white, with its title arranged 
with good artistic effect in violet and silver, will win its way 
to many a bereaved heart, like a gleam of sunshine into a sick- 
room; and in this way is well calculated to do good mission- 
ary work at a time when the heart is most susceptible to 
the best religious influences. 


> 
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THE largest claim which the Cleveland admin- 
istration has made upon history is a treaty for ar- 
bitration just concluded with Great Britain. This 

instrument is perhaps the most important one ever agreed to by 
two first-class powers. Its object is to obviate all appeal to 
war, save in the last resort of national honor or national guar- 
dianship of territory, in future disputes between the two gov- 
ernments. It excludes from its provisions, however, the un- 
settled questions over the Venezuelan and Alaska boundaries ; 
but this is the full sum of its limitations in international con- 
troversies. The effectuation of this treaty is regarded gen- 
erally as a great forward step toward the desiderated goal of 
universal peace, and the reference to the quiet tribunal of com- 
mon-sense of questions for whose decision, under other circum- 
stances, the murderous aid of war must have been relied on. 
But it is not yet clear that the treaty will be ratified by our 
Senate. 





One of those surprises which sometimes upset all political 
calculations has been sprung in Ireland over the disclosures 
and the Report relative to the Financial Relations Commission. 
A universal outcry for redress has arisen, uniting in one voice 
peer and peasant, Tory and Nationalist, Protestant Churchman 
and Catholic prelate. For the first time since the Union the 
titled landholders have come upon the same platforms with 
the popular representatives, and the alliance between the 
Unionists of Ireland with those of England, if not absolutely 
shattered, is in imminent danger. One good effect this most 
welcome and unlooked-for rapprochement may have. It may 
sweep out of view the petty factionist leaders who have long 
been paralyzing the right arm of Parliamentary agitation by 
their disgraceful attacks upon old comrades-in-arms. When 
the discussion on the Report comes on at Westminster a great 
change for the better may be confidently expected in the pros- 
pects of long-suffering Ireland. 
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If the Holy Father, in effecting a change of rectorship at 
the Catholic University, had desired merely to apply a practi- 
cal test to the spirit of modern progress, he could not have 
hit upon a happier method. When he has read the reports of 
the extraordinary demonstration at Worcester, on the occasion 
of the formal leave-taking of Dr. Conaty from flock and 
friends, he must feel indeed that in this country, so often mis- 
represented, progress is no mere empty word. Practically the 
term friends, in Dr. Conaty’s case, embraces the whole city of 
Worcester. In that old place, representative of all the ancient 
narrowness as well as all the potential greatness of the New 
England character, great and little, gentle and simple, Protest- 
ant and Catholic, all vied with each other in testifying to their 
unbounded admiration of Dr. Conaty as priest, as scholar, as 
friend and benefactor. Especially did the Protestant and pro- 
fessional element place itself in evidence. It may fairly be 
doubted whether a higher tribute of praise has ever been ten- 
dered to any man, under such circumstances, than the words 
of valediction addressed by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity. And it was not merely as the individual the learned 
professor spoke, but as the mouthpiece of enlightened Ameri- 
canism, expressing his admiration for that church and its teach- 
ing, its educational system, and its mission of civilization, 
which Dr. Conaty represented; and not less warm and affec- 
tionate were Dr. Hall’s references to Dr. Conaty’s beloved 
predecessor. 

It is well to remember that this ovation was the spontane- 
ous expression of New England devotion to a Catholic priest, 
and that this Catholic priest won his way to the New England 
heart because he entered the arena of public life and took a 
bold stand for Temperance and good citizenship. 
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AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


JAMES ANDREW JOSEPH MCKENNA was born at Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, on the tst of January, 1862. He 
received his preliminary education in St. Patrick’s School in 
that city; but, as his father died when he was yet a child, cir- 
cumstances forced him to become a wage-earner before com- 
pleting the course. In 1879 he secured an appointment on the 
clerical staff of the P. E. I. Railway. He resigned in 1883 to 
continue at St. Dunstan’s College, near Charlottetown, the 
studies he had never altogeth- 
er relinquished ; but his health 
compelled him to discontinue 
attendance at college, and he 


pursued his stu- dies under pri- 
vate tuition. It was at this 
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he was employed by Sir John Thompson, the then Minister 
of Justice, in the preparation of the Riel papers for submission 
to Parliament ; and when this work was finished he was offered 
and accepted the post of second secretary to the then Premier 
of Canada, Sir John Macdonald. When the late Hon. Thomas 
White took charge of the Indian Department, in the fall of 
1887, Mr. McKenna became his Secretary for Indian Affairs ; 
and when Mr. White died some months later Mr. McKenna 
was given an important position in the Indian Department, 
which position he still holds. 

Mr. McKenna thus exchanged an opening journalistic ca- . 
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reer, made rosy by young hope, for the snug security afforded 
by the civil service of his country; and it is only in his leis- 
ure hours that he employs his pen in literary work. He has 
confined himself in the main to historical studies, biographical 
sketches, short articles, and occasional reviews, which have ap- 
peared sometimes over his own name and sometimes anony- 
mously in local publications and in leading periodicals in this 
country. The bulk of his longer essays have been written for 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. His “Sir John Thompson: A Study,” 
which appeared in the March number (1895), is a good sample 
of his style. A writer in the Ottawa University Magazine con- 
sidered it “the fullest and most accurate estimate of the dead 
premier ever written.” Of its author the same writer said: 
“The volume of his work is already considerable. It is well 
done and gives promise of more and better. He has his own 
way of regarding men and things. He has been, and he ever 
will be, nobody’s docile pupil. He has disciplined himself well 
in thinking and observing, and his eye and ear are naturally 
quick and true. . . . His style is clear and direct, being 
merely the verbal reflex of a powerful and well-cultivated in- 
tellect.. Everywhere you will find good thought and earnest- 
ness wrought closely into the fibre of his work, but not enough 
of either to bar his way to a wide popularity.” 

Mr. McKenna would have more literary work to his credit 
did he not take so active a part in philanthropic movements. 
While yet in his teens he assisted in organizing the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society in Prince Edward Island, and since com- 
ing to Ottawa he has been closely identified with the manage- 
ment of the St. Patrick’s Asylum, a large charitable institution 
controlled by a council elected by those who contribute to its 
maintenance. He served as secretary for seven years, and the 
other day, although the youngest member of the council, he 
was unanimously elected president. He was one of the founders 
and the second president of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Ottawa, an association in which clerical and lay representatives 
of the different religious’ bodies join in the work of rescuing 
ill-treated and neglected children; and he recently declined re- 
election to the presidency in order to be in a position to 
devote more time to the affairs of the asylum and to the de- 
velopment of the Columbian Club, a society lately formed in 
St. Patrick’s parish for young men, of which he is also 
president. 

Mr. McKenna is not one of those reformers who consider 
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that a broad philanthropy takes the place of religion. He has 
always evinced a deep interest in the work of diffusing a 
knowledge of Catholic teaching. A paper read by him, en- 
titled “A Neglected Field,” led to the formation of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society in Ottawa, in the presidency of which he 
followed the late Sir John Thompson. He attended the Con- 
vention of the Apostolate of the Press in Columbus Hall, and 
on the invitation of Father Elliott read a paper on “The 
Outlook in Canada.” He is a strong advocate of the use of 
the public hall and the daily secular press for the diffusion of 
religious truth. 

Mr. McKenna married, in August, 1887, Mary Josephine 
Ryan, an accomplished lady of Ottawa, and the union has 
been blessed with four children. 


LELIA HARDIN BUGG is a young writer who leaped at once 
into fame and popularity. In 
five years she |} has_ published 
four books, and two more are 
now in press, ‘| and her name 
has appeared at > - | frequent inter- 
vals attached to articles and 
stories in our |: - a : , best magazines. 

Her first lit- 5 ae F "| tle book, The 
Correct Thing ; | for Catholics, 
has passed 2 Et | through twelve 
editions, and | «9 Poe! Orchids, her 
first novel, was e r — _ : * . * received with 
high praise and |@ ee) | extended crit- 
icism both here | | Ss | andin England, 
taking its place tats ia Lam, at once among 
the works of | es fiction which 
appeal to the LeELIA HaRDIN Bucs, cultured taste. 
Her article on ae anal Agnes Repplier 
in a recent number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD brought to her 
a charming letter of acknowledgment from the gifted essayist. 

Lelia Hardin Bugg was born in the picturesque hamlet 
of Ironton, Missouri, of aristocratic old Southern lineage, and 
counts among her ancestors more than one brave soldier of the 











Revolution. 

Fortunately for this child of promise her early training was 
entrusted to the Right Rev. Bishop Hennessy, then pastor of 
Iron Mountain and Ironton, and to him and to her grandmother, 
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who was a convert, she owes her faith—for all her relatives are 
Protestant. 

She was sent to the Ursuline Convent at Arcadia, Mo., where 
she was graduated in her sixteenth year, and another year was 
spent with the Ursulines in Dallas, Texas. Afterwards her 
studies were continued in private, and under the wise supervision 
of Bishop Hennessy she became acquainted with the best in 
the world’s literature. 

Next to books Miss Bugg loves music, plays the piano and 
harp, and is a discriminating critic. 

She is much given to travel, and has seen the most interest- 
ing places in the United States and Canada, and expects to go 
abroad very soon. 

Miss Bugg resides in the suburbs of Wichita, Kansas. Her 
daily life is very simple; the mornings are given up to writing 
or study; the afternoons and evenings to society, reading, 
music, works of charity—the duties and diversions which seem 
to belong to a young woman’s life. 

Miss Bugg is much sought after by the social world, for 
which her exceptional training, rare abilities, and brilliant con- 
versational powers have admirably fitted her. 


Her first story was written at the mature age of seven, and 
was entrusted, without the formality of a postage-stamp, to the 
United States mails. Considering this early bent, and her pre- 
sent inclinations and achievements, it is safe to say that Lelia 
Hardin Bugg will win her greatest fame as a novelist. 


PAUL O’CONNOR, a story-writer of some merit, as well as 
poet, was born in the city of Cincinnati, in 1848, of Irish parent- 
age, being the fifth of seven children. He acquired the ground- 
work of a common-school education, but was taken from his 
studies before he had formed any comprehensive acquaintance 
with English grammar. He was, however, awarded the prize 
in a competitive examination in rudimentary knowledge by a 
vote of his schoolmates. 

He was put to work at an early age, and learned the wood- 
carving trade, living as a boy through the stirring battle-scenes 
of the war, which produced an epic impression upon his mind. 
This accounts to some extent for his passion for war-stories, in 
which he has achieved some distinction in the periodicals. His 
ballad-poem, “ The Lone Sentry of the Blue Ridge,” set to 
music by himself, and written partly on pieces of sand-paper in 
a workshop, ranks very high among his compositions. 
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He had scarcely entered upon the life of a mechanic when 
a desire for self-improvement asserted itself in him with such 
power of intellectual exclusion as almost to make him forget 


his trade. He 
the bright ap- 
absent - minded 

Fondness for 
been the pas- 
hood ; a literary 
hood’s dream. 
the fact that 
letters could be 
instruction, he 
secure it; and 
some years of 
while he toiled 
day, he, had se- 
able knowledge 
raneous litera- 
equipped, he 
the world of 














PAUL O’CONNOR, 
Covington, Ky. 


was no longer 
prentice, but an 
muser. 

reading had 
sion of his boy- 
life his boy- 
Appreciating 
a knowledge of 
gained by self-' 
set to work to 
at the end of 
night study, 
at his trade by 
cured an envi- 
of contempo- 
ture. Thus 
embarked in 
letters. 


He naturally drifted into secular writings through the influ- 
ence of his reading, the romantic being congenial to his mood, 
the inventive a necessity of his education, which forced him 


to originality. 


He is the author of a recent lyrical litany, “ Hymn to the 
Virgin,” which is being sung in the Catholic churches and acade- 
mies throughout the country—a consummation of some singu- 
larity in the life of a poet who knew little of academies. 
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HE Catholic Winter-School is announced for a second session at New Or- 
T leans, La., to begin March 4 and continue to March 20. In the difficult 
task of securing the lecturers the Rev. Francis V. Nugent, C.M., has been as- 
sisted by a committee representing very considerable experience in such matters. 
Among those who have been already engaged are the Rev. M. A. Knapp, O.P., 
of St. Hyacinth, Can., who will lecture twice, once in English and once in 
French. His subjects have not yet been made known. 

The Rev. W. Power, S.J., whose lectures on ethics last year were so well re- 
ceived, will deliver three lectures on Reason and Revelation. 

The Rev. J. F. Mullany, LL.D., will deliver two lectures on Some of the 
Phases of Modern Thought and the Church. 

The Rev. M. S. Brennan, A.M., of St. Louis, who lectured on astronomy last 
year, will deliver three lectures this year, his subjects being Solar Physics, Euro- 
pean Travel, and Cyclones: Their Causes and Laws. He is specially qualified to 
discuss the last-named subject, having made a study of cyclones, and having 
been in the midst of that greatest of tornadoes which wrecked St. Louis a short 
time ago. 

Professor Brown Ayres, of Tulane University, will deliver two lectures on 
Science. 

Miss Helena Goessmann, of Amherst, Mass., will deliver four lectures on The 
Historic Women of Shakspere, and among them she will treat of Joan La Pu- 
celle, known as Joan of Arc, who figures in Shakspere’s Henry VI. She will 
deliver also one lecture on The Christian Woman in Society, Ethically and His- 
torically Considered. 

It is hoped to have lectures by the Rt. Rev. John Lancaster Spalding, D.D., 
Bishop of Peoria, Ill., and Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. Archbishop Jans- 
sens will invite the Delegate, Monsignor Martinelli, and his attendance at the 
Winter-School is eagerly looked for. 

A course of lectures for teachers will be under the direction of Mrs. B. Ellen 
Burke, of Malone, N. Y. The lectures will begin March 4, but the religious exer- 
cises opening the school will take place on Sunday, February 28. 

The railroad managers will extend the excursion tickets of visitors to the 
Mardi Gras festivities, so as to enable the holders to remain in New Orleans for 


the Winter-School. 
* * * 


The New York City Board of Estimate lately took up the request of the free 
circulating libraries for money. The board was liberal with them. The sums 
allowed the libraries for the year are as follows: 

New York Free Circulating Library, 
Aguilar Library, 

Webster Library, 

Cathedral Library, 

Mechanics and Traders’ Library, 
University Settlement Library, 
Washington Heights Library, 
Riverside Library, 
Maimondes Library, 

St. Agnes’ Library, 
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Before the amounts were definitely agreed to there was much discussion, 
Ex-Judge Henry Howland spoke for the New York Free Circulating Library, 
He asked that the library be allowed $68,000, or 10 cents a volume on the library’s 
circulation of 680,000 during the year ending July 1. He said that the late elec- 
tion and the experiences of the past had shown the educational value of the free 
circulating libraries. Much work had been done during the year in connection 
with the schools. 

Mayor Strong said that he fully appreciated the work of the library. The 
amount allowed it, $50,000, was $15,000 more than was allowed last year. The 
Aguilar Library received $6,000 more than it did last year. Everett P. Wheeler 
obtained for the Webster Library $500 more than it got last year. All library 
allowances were increased. . 

The advantage of this plan is that the city finds a distinct public advantage 
in securing the co-operation of private enterprise. It is founded on a principle 
that is capable of large expansion in many ways. Not the least benefit thus se- 
cured is the element of competition, which is the life of trade. 

* * * 


The rector of Holy Rosary Church, Rev. F. Wall, D.D., of New York City, 
has arranged an interesting series of lectures for the members of the Rosary Read- 
ing Circle. The first lecture of the course was given by Rev. Dr. John Talbot 
Smith. His subject was The Novel, and How to Use it. Mr. Henry Austin 
Adams delivered the December lecture, Cardinal Newman, in the parlors of the 
Holy Rosary Lyceum club-house. The January lecture was by Rev. Dr. Smith, 
History, and How to Read It. Mr. Adams’s subject in February will be Cuba, 
and Rev. Dr. Smith will speak of Poetry, and How to Enjoy It, as a subject for 
the March lecture. In April Mr. Adams will lecture on The Play’s the Thing, 
and in May his subject will be A Modern Apostle, Frederick Ozanam. 

* * * 

In the Catholic Reading Circle Review, published at Youngstown, Ohio, Dr. 
Thomas O’Hagan is conducting a very interesting study of American literature, 
with reference to the ideas which have dominated American civilization. He 
adopts the theory of Matthew Arnold, that literature should be taken as the expo- 
nent of a nation’s life. A general statement of his plan is given in these words: 

We shall endeavor to keep in view from the very outset the great agencies 
which determine the character of a literature, namely: Race, Environment, 
Epoch, and Personality. 

Hand-in-hand with the study of American literature should go a study of 
American history, for these twain are sisters, and from the vantage-ground of 
historical research does the literary scholar see with a clear and unerring eye. 
Literature is the life of a people ; history its phenomena. 

In the work before us it will he necessary to make a close historical study of 
the two colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts, as these are what Lowell has 
called them : “ The two great distributing centres of the English race in America.” 

For the purpose of classifying the periods, we shall in the main deal with the 
genesis and development of American literature under the fullowing headings: 
The First Colonial Period, The Second Colonial Period, The Revolutionary Period, 
The First Creative Period, The Second Creative Period. 

Again, the writers of these periods will naturally divide themselves into his- 
torians, poets, and novelists. Each paper may be expected to suggest some mas- 
ter-piece for close analysis and study, and this literary production can form the 
main topic of discussion ata subsequent meeting of the Catholic Reading Circles. 

In our estimate of American literature we must be on our guard against two 
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unfortunate failings—provincialism and colonialism. Provincialism is, as Bran- 
der Matthews recently said, local pride unduly inflated. “ It is the temper that is 
ready to hail as a Swan of Avon any local gosling who has taught himself to 
make an unnatural use of his own quills.” Colonialism is an undue deference to- 
wards foreign opinion and a too ready acceptance of foreign estimate upon our 
own writers. 

That our studies may be thorough we must go beyond the manuals of litera- 
ture and touch with our minds the quickening life of each literary product in prose 
or verse. Our standard should not be that of England or France or any one coun- 
try, but rather the permanent, absolute standard of the whole world set up through 
the ripening judgment of centuries. 

Our own day has, without doubt, more interest for us than the twilight 
of American life and letters, yet we must not forget that the rude lyrics and bal- 
lads of colonial days reflect as truly American life and thought as the most pol- 
ished epic or idyl of a Longfellow, a Stedman, or an Aldrich. 

There should be no North, no South, no East, no West in our literary ap- 
praisement. Provincialism is death to high ideals. Literature takes color and 
form from its surroundings, but its standard is based upon the universal taste and 
judgment of the people. 

It is true that, devoid of the spiritual, an art-product is meaningless, yet 
nothing so ill becomes a critic or a literary student as holding in his mind the 
faith of an author while passing judgment upon his literary works. -We hope to 
do justice to every American writer of note, Catholic and non-Catholic, and shall 
see to it that such illustrious names as Brownson, Shea, Ryan, and O’Reilly find a 
place in our studies as builders and toilers in the great temple of American letters. 

Let us, however, see to it that in our study and estimate of American litera- 
ture we do not attempt to galvanize mediocrity into greatness, simply because an 
author professes or has professed the Catholic faith. We Catholics should de- 
mand entrance into the temple of American literature by a front door, not by any 


side door. 
* * % 


The first of a course of lectures on The History of Our Own Times, given 
by Mr. Henry Austin Adams at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Philadelphia, 
is thus described by Miss Sara Trainer Smith in the Cutholic Standard; It was a 
most interesting preparatory talk, clearly outlining the course, awakening and 
increasing the interest with every sentence. Mr. Adams has been lecturing on 
literature in the convent schools for two or three years, finding the pupils 
well grounded and quite familiar with the makers of literature and their works, 
he has also discovered that they need to be acquainted with the world for which 
their education endeavors to prepare them. Together with the superiors, he has 
arranged to give the pupils and their friends as fair a glance at that world as is 
possible from the lecture platform. The lectures are six in number, and will 
each occupy an hour or a little more in delivery. 

The history of our own times has come to be considered that period ,.which 
embraces the reign of Queen Victoria, because her accession to the throne in 1837 

through no actor intention of hers—marks the change which began to alter 
every condition of life and which has carried us far away from the old order of 
things. For several centuries, as Mr. Adams reminded us, there had been little 
or no change in the manner of living of civilized nations. When Queen Victoria 
came to the throne her people travelled as their great-grandfathers had travelled, 
the rich were served as their forefathers had been, and the poor labored as the 
poor had long labored, without hope and without help. The laws were harsh and 
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the punishments for crimes severe and relentless. In short, the intellectual life, 
the industrial life, the social life, and, above all, the religious life of England and 
America, of the Continent and of the whole world, has changed more or less 
during the last sixty years as never before in centuries. This is our own time. 
We belong to its growth ; we are part of it; we are to help it in its advance or 
hinder it and cripple its good works. 

There are many of us to whom Mr. Adams will do a great favor in setting 
before us so clearly and concisely the state of the world and our position in it. 
As Catholic women we hold a most exalted and responsible position. We dare 
not waste an hour, a thought, or an intention. We have much to do, and we 
must prepare to doit. It is not to be done hastily or impulsively, nor in an un- 
womanly manner. With all the loveliness.and gentle strength of Catholic women 
as the ages have shown them, we are to do the added tasks and bear the added 
burdens of a widened life; we are to make it a perfect sphere, rising higher, 
going deeper, all embracing on every side, and yet dependent to its farthest 
limit upon the centre from which it proceeds, upon the faith on which we must 
build, and which is unchangeable and incorruptible. 

* * * 

The Rev. P. C. Yorke, chancellor of the Diocese of San Francisco, lectured 
erecently to a large audience in the Metropolitan Temple, San Francisco, on the 
church’s relation to labor and what she has done for the working-man. Accord- 
ing to his computation there are 20,000,000 people in this country who live on 
wages, threé and a half million of whom are women. Whatever helps the wage- 
earners helps the masses. The Catholic Church is the church of the people— 
even of hod-carriers, if you will have it so; the church of the great laboring 
masses—a church whose structure was built by the pennies of the poor. It is open 
all day for even the humblest. There are no private interests in the way of the 
priest, who has neither wife nor child. The poorest man may command him to 
the sick-bed at midnight. This is all in keeping with the religion of Him that had 
not where to lay his head. The Catholic Church went into Rome teaching the 
dignity of man, setting its face like flint against all opposition to the just claims of 
labor. 

The old monks taught the people how to work, how to farm; and the great 
cities grew up around the monasteries where it was taught. ‘To work is to 
pray.” Remember, too, that the church established the great guilds and work- 
ing-men’s societies. In the middle ages the rich were not able to grind the faces 
of the poor because of the protecting influence of the church. 

Coming to the present, the speaker said that Pope Leo’s recent encyclical 
called attention to the fact that there can be no permanent settlement of the dif- 
ferences between capital and labor until the Golden Rule is applied toall. Against 
the law of supply and demand Christianity offers the benign Golden Rule. Some 
care not whether the poor get work or not, so they can get rich. If a man makes 
a contract to pay his laborer less than a living wage, the contract is void by nature’s 
law. The employer who forces down wages, depending for his success on men’s 
necessities, commits a crime. It does not satisfy justice that the employer forces 
the poor wretch he hires to a minimum just because the poor worker is strug- 
gling between the devil and the deep sea. Every cent earned in this way is a sin 
that cries to God for vengeance. 

The speaker deprecated the practice of many girls who work for low wages 
to make “pin money,” thereby forcing poor men and women in need to work for 
almost nothing. He read the Pope’s denunciation of the excessive demands upon 
working children, held that all children ought to be educated, and pleaded to have 
for every working-man a day free from toil. In conclusion he said that the 
American Protective Association was a thing instituted by capital to divide labor, 
and, by preventing strikes, reduce laborers to the condition of serfs. M. C. M. 








